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Part Ii 


The Various Classes of Dyes Used on Silk and Their Application—The Machinery of the Silk 
Dyeing Process 


By W. H. WINGATE 
Color Technician, National Spun Silk Company 


ILK is a fiber that can be dyed with about all of 
the different classes of coal tar dyestuffs, and 


these are mainly used to-day in coloring this 
material. There are certain dyes in each class that 


exhibit different dyeing properties. Some will dye 
the silk readily a full shade, others only stain it, while 
another dye shows no coloring property at all, leav- 
ing the silk white. This property is made use of in 
the dyeing of unions containing cotton and silk or 
wool and silk to obtain two-color effects. 

The fastness properties of the various dyes, how- 
ever, are not the same when applied to silk as they 
are when applied to cotton or wool. A coloring of a 
direct dye on cotton may show a poor wash or light 
test, but when tested on silk a decided improvement 
will be seen. The reverse is also true; a coloring 
produced on cotton being fast to washing may be 
found quite fugitive when the same color is dyed on 
the silk. 

‘the silk dyer as a general rule does not confine 
himself to one class of colors in obtaining his shade. 
He will bottom his shade with a direct color and top 
ina fresh bath with an acid or basic dye. A great 
deal depends on what the material is and the article 
for which it is going to be used. With the greater 
demand in all lines to-day for fastness he is not able 


to use the same combinations as formerly. 
Basic Dyes APPLIED To SILK 


The basic dyes have a great affinity for the silk 
fiber and are easily applied. They produce dyeings 
which are very pure in tone, showing great brilliancy. 
being more brilliant than any of the other classes. 
They were formerly used to a large extent in silk 
dyeing and are to-day where great fastness is not de- 


sired. As a class they have very poor fastness prop- 


erties, although some individual colors show a fair 
fastness. Their chief use is for intense, brilliant 
shades. 


They are applied to silk directly, no mordant being 
required. While some will dye in a neutral bath, a 
weak acid bath, generally acetic, is preferred, 2 to 3 
per cent on the weight of the goods being sufficient. 
The liquor from the boil-off bath is used as an assist- 
ant in dyeing skeins as it helps penetration and level 
dyeing. When dyeing pieces this can be eliminated, 
the pieces being dyed with a little Glauber salts 
and acid. 

The dye is dissolved separately, care being taken 
not to raise the temperature above 160 deg. Fahr. 
The dissolved color is strained through a fine cloth 
into the dye bath. The assistants are then added, the 
dyeing started cold, and after a few minutes the tem- 
perature is slowly raised to 160 to 180 deg. Fahr. A 
too rapid rise in temperature is liable to cause uneven 
dyeing; also the color is not so well penetrated into 
the fiber and crocky dyeings are obtained. 

The fastness to washing, rubbing and light can be 
increased by giving an aftertreatment with tannic 
acid and tartar emetic. The dyed silk is well washed 
in cold water and then placed in a bath containing 
5 to 10 per cent of tannic acid at 130 deg. Fahr. The 
material is worked a while in this bath and then al- 
lowed to soak for two or three hours, or overnight 
It is then squeezed to remove the surplus tannin, 
passed jnto a cold bath of 2 to 3 per cent tartar emetic 
or some similar antimony salt and is worked for one- 
half hour, followed by a thorough washing. 

A bad feature of this process is the change of shade 
of the material. In most cases a dulling of the color- 
ing is seen or the shade is changed considerably. 
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Where exact matching is re- 
quired it causes the dyer a 


great deal of worry, even 


when the change has been 


allowed for, as the and 


hue of 


cast 
the coloring are so 
different. 

DYEING SILK witH AcID 
Dyes 

that form the 
group known as acid dyes 
tind 


The colors 


rather an extensive use 


in silk dyeing. They produce 
very light delicate tones and 
show good brilliancy, being 
second only to the basic dyes 
in this respect. A great num- 
ber of this group have good 
fastness to the different color- 
destroying agents, while some 
are very poor. As a group 
they dye very evenly though 
there are some _ exceptions. 

They are easily applied to the silk fiber, usually 
from a bath containing Glauber salts and acid. A 
few will dye from a neutral bath containing 10 to 20 
per cent Glauber salts. The majority requires an acid 
bath, and, while a weak acid, as acetic. is sufficient 
for some, others require 2 to 3 per cent formic or 
The _ boil-off 


liquor is used in most skein dyeings and also when 


sulphuric acid for a fair exhaustion. 


producing light shades on pieces as it tends to produce 
more even dyeings. It is usually broken with acid 
for the medium and heavier shades. The dyeing tem- 
perature is between 180 and 200 deg. Fahr. 

These colors are used somewhat extensively for 
shading, as, with a proper selection of dyes, very 
even working combinations are obtained at low tem- 
perature. An aftertreatment with tannic acid and 
antimony salts will, in some cases, produce a faster 
dyeing to washing. 


Direct DyrEs ON SILK SKEINS 


The so-called direct dye group is very useful in silk 
dyeing when fastness to washing and rubbing are 
required. Some have very good light fastness. They 
do not, however, produce the brilliant dyeings that 
are obtained with the basic or acid group. There are 
some dyes in this group that have very little affinitv 
for the silk fiber, hardly staining it. and are found 
very useful in the dyeing of silk and cotton unions, 
two-color effects being obtained. 

The silk is dyed in a neutral bath with 10 to 20 
per cent Glauber salts. With some dyes a little acetic 


acid is used. The silk dyes very evenly with this 
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group of colors, the dyeings being started at 140 deg. 
Fahr., and the temperature raised in a short time to 
180 to 200 deg. Fahr. 
dom obtained. 


A complete exhaustion is sel- 


Some of these dyes show increased fastness to wash- 
ing and light when aftertreated with metallic salts. 
Copper sulphate with acetic acid or chromium fluoride 
is generally used. 

When silk is dyed with a direct color that can be 
diazotized and developed on the fiber, excellent fast- 
After 
dyeing in the regular manner, the goods are passed 


ness to washing and milling can be obtained. 


through a cold bath containing 3 per cent nitrate of 
soda and 6 per cent sulphuric acid for 15 to 20 min- 
utes, rinsed in cold water and developed at once with 
the proper developer. 
Morpant Dyes AppLieD To SILK 

Under this heading the Alizarine dyes are the most 
valuable for silk. They produce dyeings which have 
great fastness to most of the color destroying agents, 
being exceptionally fast to light and washing—evet 
a boiling soap solution removes very little color when 
properly applied. The time required to mordant the 
material and the care necessary in applying the dye 
in order to secure even results tend to restrict theit 
use. 

The mordants used are usually of alumina, chrome 
or iron. The bath is prepared according to the mor 
dant selected, the material entered into the cold bath, 


and after working for a short time the goods are a 


lowed to soak for 10 or 12 hours, or better, overnight. 
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The silk material must be thoroughly saturated with 
the mordant which should penetrate well, otherwise 
white spots will appear on the goods after dyeing, 
due to the coloring matter washing off the unmor- 
danted places. 
mordant, else an uneven dyeing will result. 


Care is necessary in obtaining an even 
The mor- 
danting bath can be kept and used for future lots by 
building up the spent liquor. 

The material is thoroughly washed after mordant- 
ing to remove any loose mordant and is then entered 
into the dye bath. The dye is stirred with cold water, 
passed through a sieve into the dye bath and a little 
acetic acid added. The dyeing is started cold and 
after a short period the temperature is slowly raised 
to 200 deg. Fahr., and dyeing carried out at this tem- 
perature for one hour. Wash well after dyeing and 
give a bath of boiling soap, followed by a rinse. A 
little acetic acid is added to the last rinse bath to 
brighten. 

Logwood Black should be mentioned under this 
heading, as it is used extensively in dyeing blacks on 
silk. While attempts have been made to duplicate 
this black with acid or direct colors they seem to lack 
the beauty and bloom of the logwood. 

It is dved on an iron or chrome mordant, the process 
being varied to some extent according to the con- 
struction of the material being dyed. The dyeings 
are shaded with fustic or some of the aniline colors. 


THe Ust oF Sutputr Dyes on SILK 

While the sulphur dyes can be used in the dyeing 
The 
dyeings have little brilliancy but show great fastness 


of silk they are not applied to any large extent. 


to water and washing with hot soap solution. Care is 


necessary in dyeing to prevent the sodium sulphide 
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present in the bath from attacking the silk and caus- 
ing it to be tendered or to lose its luster. 
the 


Some pro- 
tective agent is usually added to bath to 


vent this action. 


pre- 
Vat Dyers 


The vat dyes are now being dyed more or less suc- 
cessfully on silk skeins but have not been applied to 
any large extent on silk piece goods, due to many com- 
plications which arise in the process. They produce 
dyeings which are very fast and answer about all the 
color requirements that this material has to stand. 
As soon as the dyeing of these colors is further de- 
veloped, they should find a very large field, for as a 
class they are far ahead of the other groups. 

They are applied to silk in about the same manner 
as they are to cotton, the chief difficulty being in the 
amount of alkali used for dyeing. This has to be kept 
as low as possible and dyes that require the low per- 
centages of caustic are preferred. A small amount 
of glue, glucose or some other substance that will act 
as a protective agent, is usually used in the dye bath. 
‘The temperature should be kept as low as possible. 
Oxidation during dyeing is liable to cause trouble, 
and in some cases the material is dyed under the 
liquor. 

After dyeing the excess liquor is removed from the 
material, the goods are oxidized either by hand or by 
chemicals and then well washed and soaped hot. A 
little acid is added in the rinse to brighten. 


Tue NAPHTHOLS ON SILK 


The naphthols are used on silk yarns to produce 


colors of exceptional fastness. The substantive types 


are dyed the most successfully. The temperature 
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silk or fraying it. They were worked through 
the dye bath by hand, the skeins turned at in- 
tervals. The labor cost was quite large, as two 


men were necessary for a small lot of silk, six 





or eight men for a larger lot. 

This method is still used in many of silk dye- 
houses, but a large number have skein dyeing 
machines for this work. There are several good 
types on the market to-day (See Figs. 1 and 2), 
all of which have about the same principle of 
placing the skeins on sticks or porcelain reels and 
moving it through the dye bath. The sticks or 
reels are moved at certain intervals, thereby 
changing the position of the silk. 

Silk piece goods are dyed either in wooden 
boxes or by jiggers. The method by which they 
are handled depends on the construction of the 
cloth being dyed. A fine cloth with an open 
weave or crepes could not be successfully han- 
dled on the jigger (See Fig. 3), while heavier 
goods or ones whose construction can stand the 
strain are better dyed on the jigger. 

Silk dye boxes or becks are rectangular, two 





or three feet deep (See Fig. 4). The cloth which 
runs in strings may be 60 to 120 yards long—if 
should be kept as low as possible, and the amount oj — short pieces are dyed they may be sewed togethed to form 
caustic necessary reduced as low as possible. (lue or the required length. The cloth runs over an elliptical reel 
some other protective agent is used as in the vat which is mounted in ball bearings and is motor driven. 
dyeing. There is a series of pegs in the front part of the beck 

The material js extracted after being prepared and is which keeps the cloth in line. A perforated partition 
entered in the developing bath for the required time. in front forms a compartment where the dye solution 
It is then rinsed well and soaped at the boil. may be added as required, also the steam for heating 


THE MACHINERY OF THE 
DYEING PRrocESS 





Silk skeins were former- 
ly entirely dyed in wooden 
rectangular boxes. It was 
found advantages to line 
them with copper, as they 
could be kept clean more 
easily and used for a large 
number of shades. More 
recently Monel metal has 
been used either as a lining 
or for the entire box. 
Monel has been found to 












have less metallic action on 
the dye and can be used for 
bleaching with peroxide. 
The skeins were placed 
on smooth sticks made 
from bamboo or some hard 
wood, the main object be- 
ing to have the silk slip 
easily over the sticks when 
turning, thereby preventin’ 
breaking of the strands of 
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enter at this point, a feature readily appreciated. 
The dye jiggers are constructed to cause as little 
strain as possible on the cloth and usually the rollers 


are mounted on ball bearings. The guide rolls may 


Practical islimts on 
Bright Colors on 


Part x 
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be of brass or Monel metal and should turn very 


easily. The drive is positive and is practically en- 
closed. A large amount of yardage can be dyed at 


one time by this method. 


tihe Production of 
Textile Fabrics 


saclV 


An Apparatus for Dyeing and Drying—Its Construction and Operation—Special Features 
By RAFFAELE SANSONE 


ITH the usual methods of dyeing cotton fabrics, 
mordanted with sulphonated castor oil or sul- 
phonated olive oil, a portion of the latter is lost 

in the dve bath, and can cause the waste of a certain 
quantity of dyestuff. To prevent this it is often best to 
pass the cotton cloth rapidly through a short cold bath 
of the basic dyestuffs, avoiding all pressing or squeezing. 
A plant that would give good results is constructed on 
the principle of that shown in the illustration. 

This plant contains an iron vat R of small dimensions, 
the interior of which is copper-plated, or lined with glass, 
and contains three binding rollers placed close to the bot- 
tom. Four upper rollers are fixed to bearings at the top 
of the walls of vat R. The cotton cloth is entered from 
a wooden beam, the short end shafts of which are kept 
all through under the action of a light brake. 
of spreading bars is also furnished. 


A series 


The binding rollers are driven by an electric motor, 
at a speed which can be regulated in accordance with the 
nature of the material treated. The bath of treatment 
is prepared in two upper boilers. One of these serves 
for dissolving new basic dyestuffs, or strengthening and 
correcting old baths, while the other serves for storage 
and distribution to dye vat R. The entrance of the dye 
bath is regulated by a copper tap, an overflow tube keep- 
ing the bath always at the same height, by delivering all 
excess into a lower deposit cement cistern. 

On leaving vat R the colored cotton cloth passes direct- 
ly on the five drying drums D, where it comes in contact 
with the greater portion of their heating surface, by being 
kept pressed against the latter by pairs of lower narrow 
diametered binding rollers. As the cotton cloth comes on 
such rollers in a rather wet condition, to prevent dirtying 
a backcloth is run forward continually just below, passing 
between the wooden beams A and B. The whole arrange- 
ment is fixed on the light iron table T, at the end of 
which is a mechanical plaiter P, for piling pieces on a 
lower truck. Drums D are warmed by hot air under a 
slight pressure, entered through one of the axles of the 
last of drums D, and flowing through the fourth, third, 
second and first of the drums one after the other. This 
air is prepared in a large closed iron boiler behind table 
T, heated through a large iron coil in which steam is cir- 


culated. A large thermometer controls the temperature. 








which can be easily maintained constant all through to- 
wards 50 to 60 deg. Cent. 


OPERATION OF THE PLANT 


To operate the above plant vat R is first cleaned from 
dyestuff left after previous dyeing operations, some hot 
After this 
the opening in the bottom of the vat is closed, and a pair 
of cotton tapes is passed through the whole plant, kept 
at a convenient distance from one another. 


carbonate of soda lye being used if necessary. 


The bevin- 
ning of the first piece of oiled cotton cloth to be treated 
is sewed to the end of this tape. The dye bath is then 
prepared in the boiler for the purpose, using fresh colors 
and a fixed volume of condensation water free from iron, 
or old dye baths, if available, which are strengthened and 
corrected by the necessary additions, entered in all cases 
into the distribution boiler. 

The preparation of the strong dye bath once completed, 
its passage is initiated in vat R, which is filled until liquid 
begins to make its way through the overflow tube. The 
hot air to serve for the drying operations is prepared in 
the boiler at the back of table T, and caused to circulate 
through drying drum D, entering in the last of the drums 
and making its way gradually forward to the first, and 
back again to the boiler to be brought up in temperature 
and employed repeatedly. 

When, in this way, all drums have been warmed, the 
plant is started, its speed being regulated in accordance 
with the time set for the treatment. The dry oiled cotton 
cloth is thus pulled by the two cotton tapes, and comes 





in a spread condition to the binding rollers, especially if 
one of the operators keeps the tapes sufficiently separated. 
In this way the cold dye bath in vat R reacts uniformly 
all through, coloring the material to the desired depth 
before an appreciable quantity of the mordant has had 
time to pass in the dye bath. 
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On passing over drying drums D the colored material 
comes in contact with the backcloth running between 
beams A and B, and is slowly dried and delivered to 
plaiter P, and to the truck below it. As soon as no dve- 
ing liquid makes its way out through the overflow tube 
of vat R, more of the strong bath is entered, avoiding, 
however a too strong inflow. Through the above arrange- 
ment, a certain quantity of the dyeing fluid is after a time 
collected in the deposit cistern, and an operative can ex- 
tract it with a copper ladle, entering it in the strengthen- 
ing boiler at the back of the plant, where after the correct 
treatment it passes into the distribution boiler with the 
rest of the fresh dye bath, and used again for the treat- 
ment of the goods. 

When it is necessary to change the dyeing solution a 
pair of cotton tapes are fixed to the end of the last piece 
being dyed, the old dye bath being run off as soon as 
After 
rapidly rinsing the interior of vat R with a little hot 


possible into the deposit cistern already indicated. 
water, close off all exit from this. In the meanwhile the 
old dye bath is withdrawn and a fresh bath is prepared, 
and a portion of it entered in vat R. The ends of the 
cotton tapes are sewn to the end of the first piece of the 
new cotton cloth to be dyed, and the plant started. In 
this way a second and following batch of material can 
be dyed with little loss of time. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE PLANT 

The plant possesses the following advantages : 

1. The dyeing and drying operations can be conducted 
on very large quantities of material. 

2. Batch after batch of oiled cotton cloth can be dyed 
successively with little trouble and loss of time. 

3. The cloth is rapidly dyed in a concentrated bath of 
the basic color without wringing in any way so that very 
little of the mordant is extracted. 

4. The speed of treatment and concentration of the 
baths is regulated in accordance with the nature of the 
fabrics. 

5. The drying drums are warmed with hot air, which 
is caused to circulate repeatedly, and is kept warm with 
very little waste of steam. 

6. Neither the wetting nor loss of steam that occurs 
in the unusual drying plants follows in the above case. 

7. Although the cotton fabrics come out of the dye bath 
with more than their weight of liquid, no soiling of the 
drying drums can result, owing to the continual action 
of the backcloth. 

6. Because the drying takes place with a strong quan- 
tity of bath, deeper shades can be obtained than with 
the usual processes. 

9. By working carefully the brightest shades can be 
produced without danger of soiling with extraneous col- 
ering matter. 
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DO SHOP LIGHTS CAUSE FADING? 
Attention drawn recently to research 
work carried out by the British Research Association 


was some 
for the \Woolen and Worsted Industries dealing with 
the fastness of dyestuffs. There was some interesting 
new light thrown on the effect of exposing cloths be- 
neath giass, particularly with reference to shop-window 
exposures. In addition, however, to sunlight, gar- 
ments and cloths are exposed to artificial lights, and 
in order to complete the investigation curves showing 
the energy distribution in gas-filled lamps have kindly 
been supplied to the investigators (and given in the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists’ Journal) by the di- 
rection of the General Electric Company's research 
laboratories, \Vembley. 

The curves show the constitution of the light trans- 
mitted from the glass bulb of an ordinary electric lamp, 
and indicate that there is a marked deficiency of light 
energy in the ultra-violet part of the spectrum. It has 
already been shown that excessive fading takes place 
in the presence of large quantities of ultra-violet radia- 
tion, and in the case of these lamps such radiation is 
practically non-existent. Light of this type, therefere, 
gives a spectrum which is less in range than the sun’s 
spectrum. It can, therefore, be stated that fading is 
extremely unlikely to occur as a result of exposure to 
the light of such lamps, and in any event it would be 
very much smaller than would take place by exposing 
to sunlight. This statement might be accepted for all 
types of lights used for illuminating purposes. 

‘It might, however, be pointed out that sometimes 
complaints are received by dyers of colors having been 
affected by artificial lights, but this is a quite different 
question from that dealt with above. Certain types of 
electric lights, for example, have been known to pro- 


duce a change in shade of dyeings placed in proximity 


to them as a result of the gases produced from the 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air by the electric lighting 
arrangement.—Textile Argus. 


PRODUCTION OF ACETATE SILK 

In competent English circles, the proportion of acetate 
artificial silk manufactured is at present valued at 5% 
per cent of the world’s total production of artificial silk. 
It is admitted that it will still considerably increase dur- 
ing this year since last year it represented no more than 
from 2 to + per cent. For the present year a very great 
increase is expected in this kind of silk in Germany, 
Belgium and in the United States whereas Italy and 
France will not be in a position to register a noteworthy 
At the same time it is held as little probable 
that the English production of acetate silk will be ex- 
tended. 


increase. 


Under these circumstances the annual output of 
this silk would be calculated at 11,500,000 pounds as a 
total. Of this quantity 4,800,000 pounds would fall to 
England ; 3,500,000 pounds of the United States; 1,590,- 
000 pounds to Germany ; 1,400,000 pounds to France and 
300,000 pounds to Pelgivm. 
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Testing Methods, Standards and Types for De- 


termining the Fastmess Properties of 
Dyeings on Cotton, Wool and Si 


ike 


4 


Part Ii - Dyed Silk* 


Published by the Fastness Committee of the Section for Chemistry of the Dyestuffs and Textile Industries 
of the German Chemical Society 


(Third Edition, 1926, Verlag Chemie G.M.b.H. Berlin WW". 10, Corneliusstrasse 3.) 


YPES are advanced for unweighted silk as well as 
for silk weighted 50 per cent above par with tin 
phosphate silicate. The figures in parentheses after 


the names of the type dyes refer to G. Schultz’s Farbstoff- 
tabellen, sixth edition, Berlin, 1923. 


1. FastnNeEss To LIGHT 


The test samples, together with yarn or pieces dyed 
with the types, are exposed to light by suspending under 
glass in a cabinet located in the open, in such a manner 
that one-half of the dyed material is covered with thick 
paper. 

The duration of exposure is one month, the first stage 
being ascertained after eight days. 

Types 

(a) Unweighted Silk: 

I. One-half per cent Victoria Blue R (558). Bath: 
Boiled-off liquor diluted 1:10, and acidified with acetic 
acid until an excess of 0.5 g. per liter is present. A 50:1 
bath on the actual weight of silk is used, with distilled 
water for all dyeings. Dye for 14 hour at 50 deg. Cent., 
then raise slowly to 95 deg. Cent. in 4 hour, and main- 
tain at 95 deg. Cent. for % hour. Total duration of dye- 


ing, 1 hour. Wash twice with water and brighten with 
2 c.c. 85 per cent formic acid per liter. 

II. Two per cent Fast Red O (161). Bath: Boiled-off 
liquor diluted 1:10, and broken with dilute sulphuric acid 
until an excess of 2 g. sulphuric acid per liter is present. 
The further procedure is as described under I. 

III. Two per cent Acid Alizarine Gray G (MLB), 
dyed as described under IT. 

IV. Two per cent Violamine ARR (MLB), dyed as 
described under IT. 

V. Two and one-half per cent Indanthrene Brilliant 
Violet RR powder (B). Ingredients of the vat: 12 c.c. 
caustic soda 38-40 deg. Be., and 4 g. hydrosulphite conc. 
powder per liter of water. The silk is steeped in this 
bath at 55 deg. Cent., taken out, and then the dye, made 
into a paste with Turkey Red oil, is added, and the bath 
kept until a completely clear vat solution is obtained. 

*Part I, on Dyed Cotton, and Part IT, on Dyed Wool, were 
published in the issues of October 3 and 17, respectively. This 
third section completes the report. 


Finally, 20 c.c. Protectol Agfa II per liter are added to 
the bath. Dye for 34 hour at 55 deg. Cent., squeeze out 
and leave to oxidize for % hour. Sour with 2 cc. 85 
per cent formic acid per liter, rinse twice in cold water, 
soap with 10 g. soap per liter for 1 hour at the boil, rinse 
twice in water and brighten with 2 c.c. 85 per cent formic 
acid per liter. 

(b) Weighted Silk: 

I. One-fourth per cent Victoria Blue R (558), dyed 
as described under (a) I. 

II. Two per cent Fast Red O (161), dyed as described 
under (a), II. 

III. Three per cent Acid Alizarine Gray G (MLB), 
dyed as described under (a), IT. 

IV. Three per cent Alizarine Direct Blue A (MLB), 
dyed as described under (a), II. 

V. Three per cent Supramine Yellow R (By), dyed as 
described under (a), I. 


2. FASTNESS TO WATER 


About % g. of the dyed silk is plaited with the corre- 
sponding quantity of white silk (unweighted or weighted ) 
so that there is 1 part of dyed silk to 1 part of white 
material. The sample is steeped in cold distilled or con- 
densed water at the ordinary temperature (about 20 deg. 
Cent.) using a 40:1 bath, for 1 hour, squeezed out and 
dried at the ordinary temperature. 


(a) Unweighted Silk 


Standards Types 

I. With one treatment I. Five per cent Quino- 
the dyed shade is rather line Yellow O (613), dyed 
paler; white material is as described under 1, (a), 
stained. Il. 

III. With one treatment III. Two per cent Acid 
the dyed shade is unaltered; Violet 4 BL (B), dyed as 
white material is unstained. described under 1, (a), IT. 

V. With three treatments V. Three per cent Janus 
(using fresh water each Yellow R (222), dyed as 
time), the dyed shade is described under 1, (a), I. 
unaltered; white material After-treatment: 10 per 
is unstained. cent tannin, bath 1:50. 

Mordant the silk for two 
hours at 50 deg. Cent., 
squeeze out and without 
washing treat cold with 5 
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per cent tartar emetic for 
14 hour. Wash twice in 
water, soap with 5 g. soap 
per liter at 50 deg. Cent. 
for % hour, wash twice in 
water and brighten with 2 
c.c. 85 per cent formic acid 
per liter. 


(b) IVeighted Silk 


I. With one treatment 
the dyed shade is rather 
paler; white material is 
stained. 

III. With one treatment 
the dyed shade is unaltered ; 
white material is unstained. 

V. With three treatments 
(using fresh water each 
time) the dyed shade is 
unaltered ; white material is 
unstained. 


I. Five per cent Quino- 
line Yellow O (613), dyed 
as described under 1, (a), 
ri. 

III. Two per cent Acid 
Violet 4BL (B), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), IT. 

V. Two per cent Janus 
Yellow R (222), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), I, 
and aftertreated as de- 
scribed under 2, (a), V. 


3. FASTNESS TO WASHING 


About % 
weight of white silk 


50:1 bath, then squeezed out 10 times by 


(unweighted or 
steeped for 14 hour in a solution of 5 g. 
soap per liter of distilled water at 40 deg. 


6 g. of the dyed silk is plaited with the same 


weighted) and 
of Marseilles 
Cent., using a 


hand, washed 


with distilled water and dried at the ordinary temperature. 


(a) Unweighted Silk 


Standards 

I. The dyed shade is al- 
tered considerably; white 
material is stained consid- 
erably. 

III. The dyed shade is 
altered only very slightly; 
white material is unstained 
or is stained only very 
slightly. 

V. The dyed shade is un- 
altered; white material is 
unstained. 


Types 

I. Four per cent Crystal 
Ponceau 6R (113), dyed 
as described under 1, (a), 
rH. 

III. Two per cent Janus 
Yellow R (222), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), I. 


V. Twenty-five per cent 
Alizarine SX 20 per cent 
paste (784), dyed on alu- 
mina mordant. Alumina 
mordanting bath; 60 g. 
alum and 6 g. soda ash per 
liter are dissolved sepa- 
rately and the soda solution 
is added slowly to the 
alum solution. Silk is 
mordanted with this over- 
night, then wrung out and 
without washing worked in 
cold solution of sodium 
silicate ™% deg. Be. for 
one-half hour, then washed 
twice in water. Dye- 
ing: Boil-off liquor di- 
luted 1:10, % c.c. 20 per 
cent acetic acid per liter 
added and silk soured in 
this, using a 50:1 bath, for 
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10 minutes at the ordinary 
temperature. The silk is 
lifted out, the dye, made 
into a paste with water, is 
added, the silk entered and 
worked continuously, rais- 
ing the temperature to 95 
deg. Cent. during 1 hour 
and then maintaining at 95 
degrees for 1 hour. Wash 
twice in water. Soap in 10 
g. soap per liter at 95 deg. 
Cent. for ™% hour, wash 
twice in water and brighten 
with 2 c.c. 85 per cent for- 
mic acid per liter. 
(b) Weighted Silk 

I. The dyed shade is al- I. 

tered considerably; white 


material is stained consid- 
ably. 


Five per cent Crystal 
Ponceau 6R (115), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), II. 


III. The dyed shade is 
altered only very slightly; 
white material is unstained 
or is stained only very 
slightly. 


III. Two per cent Janus 
Yellow R (222), dved as 
described under 1, (a), I. 


V. The dyed shade is 
unaltered ; white material is 
unstained. 


V. One per cent Victoria 
Blue B (559), aftertreated 
with tannin and tartar em- 
etic, dyed as described un- 
der 1, (a), I, and after- 
treated as described under 


o (ib). v. 
4. FAsSTNESS TO MILLING 


The test is carried out according to two methods, but 
only with unweighted silk. 

(a) Neutral Milling. The sample, plaited with an 
equal quantity of silk and wool or cotton, is treated in a 
milling bath consisting of a 40:1 bath of 20 g. Marseilles 
soap per liter of distilled water at 30 deg. Cent. The 


sample is first well milled by hand, then steeped for two 
hours, milled again, washed and dried. 

(b) Alkaline Milling. 
as under (a), except that the milling bath contains 20 g. 
Marseilles soap and 5 g. soda ash per liter of distilled 
water at 40 deg. Cent. 


The treatment is carried out 


Standards 


I. Treated according to 
(a): The dyed shade is al- 
tered appreciably; white 
material is stained consid- 
erably. 


Types 
I. Four per cent Fast 
Red O (161), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), II. 


III. Treated according to 
(a): The dyed shade is 
unaltered or is altered only 
very slightly; white mate- 
rial is unstained. 

V. Treated according to 
(b): The dyed shade is 


unaltered or is altered only 


IIT. Three per cent Janus 
Yellow R (222), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), I 


V. Four per cent Indan- 
threne Red- Violet RH 
powder (MLB) _ Ingredi- 
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very slightly; white mate- 
rial is unstained. 


ents of the dye vat: 3 c.c. 
caustic soda 38-40 deg. Be. 


and 2.5 g. Hydrosulphite 
cone. powder per liter of 
water. The silk is steeped 
in this bath at 50 deg. Cent., 
taken out and then the dye, 
made into a paste with Tur- 
key Red Oil, is added and 
the bath kept at 60 deg. 


Cent. until a completely 
clear vat solution is ob- 
tained. Finally 20° c.c. 


Protectol Agfa II per liter 
are added to the bath. Dye 
for 34 hour at 50 deg. 
Cent., squeeze out, leave 
to oxidize for ™% hour and 
then proceed as described 
under 1, (a), V. 


5. FastNess TO Bottinc (FAsStNEsS TO DEGUMMING) 


(a) The sample, plaited with white schappe silk, is 
boiled over a gas flame in a solution of 5 g. Marseilles 
soap and 0.5 g. soda ash per liter of distilled water for 
1 hour. 


water. 


The loss by evaporation is made up by adding 


(b) As described under (a) but boiling for 3 hours. 
(a) Unweighted Silk 


Standards 
I. Treated according to i. 
{a) and (b): The dyed 
shade is destroyed; white 
material is stained consid- 
erably. 


Types 
Three per cent Fast 
Red O (161), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), IT. 


\V. Treated according to V. 
(a): The dyed shade is 


Two and_ one-half 
( per cent Indanthrene Bril- 
unaltered; white material liant Violet RR powder 
is unstained. Treated ac- (B), dyed as described un- 
cording to (b): The dyed der 1, (a), V. 

shade is unaltered; white 

material is stained slightly. 


6. FASTNESS TO IRONING 


Dry ironing is carried out as follows: The dyed ma- 
terial is pressed for 10 seconds with a hot iron of such 
a temperature that it just no longer scorches white woolen 
felt under the same pressure. The alteration of the shade 
on the ironed portion is determined by comparison with 
an adjacent, unironed portion of the material. 


Unweighted and Weighted Silk 


Standards 


I. The dyed shade is al- I. 
tered considerably. 


Types 
Three per cent Bril- 
liant Renzo Violet B (By), 
dyed as described under 1, 


(a), I. 

Ill. The dyed shade is III. Two per cent Oxa- 
altered, but the original mine Black BRT (B). 
shade returns again on dved as described under 1, 
cooling. (a), I. 
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V. The dyed 
unaltered. 


shade is 





6745 





V. Two per cent Fast 
Red O (161), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), II. 


%. FASTNESS To ACIDS 


The dyed material is spotted with mineral acid (10 
per cent sulphuric acid) and with organic acid (30 per 
cent acetic acid), and the alteration in shade determined 
by comparison with a portion spotted with water. 


(a) Unweighted Silk 


Standards 

I. The dyed shade is al- 
tered considerably imme- 
diately by mineral acid, but 
is only slightly altered by 
organic acid. 

III. The dyed shade is 
distinctly altered by min- 
eral acid, but is unaltered 
by organic acid. 

V. The dyed shade is un- 
altered by mineral acid and 
by organic acid. 


Types 
I. Four per cent Benzo- 
purpurine 4B (363), dyed 
as described under 1, (a), 


I. 


III. Three per cent Dia- 
mond Green GX _ (499), 
dyed as described under 1, 
(a), 4. 

V. Five per cent Quino- 
line Yellow O (613), dyed 
as described under 1, (a), 


II. 


(b) Weighted Silk 


I. The dyed shade is al- 
tered considerably immedi- 
ately by mineral acid, but 
is only slightly altered by 
organic acid. 

Ill. The dyed shade is 
distinctly altered by min- 
eral acid, but is unaltered 
by organic acid. 

V. The dyed shade is 
unaltered by mineral acid 
and by organic acid. 


I. Four per cent Benzo- 
purpurine 4B (363), dved 
as described under 1, (a), 


I. 


III. Three per cent Dia- 
mond Green GX _ (499), 
dyed as described under 1, 


(ad. f 


\V. Five per cent Quino- 
line Yellow O (613), dyed 
as described under 1, (a), 
Il. 


8. FASTNESS TO RUBBING 


The dyed material is rubbed vigorously ten times back- 
wards and forwards with a strip of white unfinished cot- 


ton fabric stretched over the forefinger. 


rubbed amounts to 19 cm. 


The distance 


(a) Unweighted Silk 


Standards 
I. The dyed shade rubs 
considerably. 


III. The dyed shade rubs 
only slightly. 


V. The dyed shade does 
not rub. 


Types 

I. Eight per cent Dia- 
mond Green GX _ (499), 
dyed as described under 1, 
(a), I. 

III. Two per cent Azo- 
flavine 3G extra special 
(B), dyed as described un- 
der 1, (a), II. 

V. Two per cent Fast 
Red O (161), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), II. 
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(b) Weighted Silk 


I. Six per cent Diamond 
Green GX (499), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), I. 

III. Two per cent Azo- 
flavine 8G extra special 
(B), dyed as described un- 


der 1, (a), II. 


I. The dyed shade rubs 
considerably. 


III. The dyed shade rubs 
only slightly. 
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10. FASTNESS TO SULPHUR STOVING 


The sample, plaited with white, washed wool and white 
silk, is soaked in a solution of 5 g. Marseilles soap per 
liter of water at room temperature, and then wrung out. 
It is next placed in a vessel filled with sulphur dioxide by 
burning an excess of sulphur, left in it for 12 hours, then 
taken out, rinsed well in cold water, squeezed out and 

















































V. The dyed shade does 
not rub. 


V. Two per cent Fast 


Red O (161), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), II. 


9. FASTNESS TO BLEACHING 


The dyed material, plaited with white wool, cotton and 


schappe silk, is bleached with hydrogen peroxide. 


The 


bleaching bath is prepared with 100 parts of distilled wa- 
ter and 20 parts of 10-12 volume of hydrogen peroxide. 
This solution is made very faintly alkaline by adding 


a small quantity of ammonia. 


The bath must remain 


faintly alkaline during the treatment (test with Congo 


Red paper). 


The sample is placed in the bath (a 40-50:1 


bath) at 45-50 deg. Cent. and left in the gradually cool- 


ing bath for 12 hours. 


Care must be taken that the sam- 


ple always remains beneath the surface of the liquid; 


vigorous stirring is to be avoided. 


rinsed and dried. 


The sample is then 


Unweighted Silk 


Standards 


I. The dyed shade is un- 
altered or is altered only 
very slightly; wool, silk 
and cotton are stained. _ 


| 


III. The dyed shade be- 
comes paler, but does not 
bleed. 


V. The dyed shade is un- 
altered, or is altered only 
verv slightly, and does not 
bleed. oo 


Types 
I. Four per cent Coeru-’ 
lein S powder (601) ona 
chromium mordant. The 
silk is steeped overnight in 
chromium chloride 20 deg. 
3e., rinsed well and then 
dyed at once. The dyeing 
is carried out as described 

under 3, (a), V. 


III. Five per cent Indan- 


threne Olive G _ powder 
(791). Ingredients of the 
vat: 12 c¢.c. caustic soda 


38-40 deg. Be. and 3 g. 
Hydrosulphite conc. pow- 
der per liter of water. The 
silk is steeped in this bath 
at 50 deg. Cent., taken out, 
and then the dye, made 
into a paste with Turkey 
Red Oil, is added, and the 
bath kept until a perfectly 
clear vat solution is ob- 
tained. Finally 20 c.c. 
Protectol Agfa IT per liter 
are added to the bath. Drv 
for 34 hour at 50 deg. 
Cent.. and then proceed as 
described under 1, (a), V. 
V. Four per cent Indan- 
threne Red- Violet RH 
powder (MLB), dved as 
described under 4, V. 


dried. 


(a) Unweighted Silk 


Standards 
I. The dyed shade is al- 


tered; white material is 
stained. 
III. The dyed shade is 


altered slightly; white ma- 
terial is unstained. 

V. The dyed shade is 
unaltered; white material 
is unstained. 


Types 

I. Four per cent Ama- 
ranth (168), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), IT. 

III. Four per cent 
Orange II (145), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), II. 

V. Four per cent Indan- 
threne Red- Violet RH 
powder (MLB), dyed as 
described under 4, V. 


(b) Weighted Silk 


I. The dyed shade is al- 


tered; white material is 
stained. 
III. The dyed shade is 


altered slightly; white ma- 
terial is unstained. 

V. The dyed shade is 
unaltered; white material 
is unstained. 


I. Four per cent Ama- 
ranth (168), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), II. 

Ill. Four per cent 
Orange II (145), dyed as 
described under 1, (a), II. 

V. Two per cent Janus 
Red B (240), aftertreated 
with tannin and tartar em- 
etic. Dyed as described 
under 2, (a), V. 


11. FASTNESS TO PERSPIRATION 


The dyed sample is placed between white wool and 
cotton, and steeped in a solution containing 50 g. of com- 
mon salt and 2 ¢.c. of conc. ammonia solution per liter 
of distilled water at 45 deg. Cent. for ™% hour, then 


squeezed out and dried. 


(a) Unweighted Silk 


Standards 

I. The dyed shade is al- 
tered considerably; white 
material is stained consid- 
erably. 

V. The dyed shade is 
unaltered ; white material is 
unstained. 


Types 
I. Four per cent Ama- 
ranth (168), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), II. 


V. Four per cent Indan- 
threne Red- Violet RH 
powder (MLB), dyed as 
described under 4, V. 


(b) Weighted Silk 


I. The dyed shade is 
altered considerably ; white 
material is stained consid- 
erably. 

V. The dyed shade is 
unaltered ; white material is 
unstained. 





I. Four per cent Ama- 
ranth (168), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), II. 


V. Two per cent Janus 
Red B (240), dyed as de- 
scribed under 1, (a), I 
and aftertreated with tan- 
nin and tartar emetic as de- 
scribed under 2, (a), V- 
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Dyes Imported Through New York and 
Other Ports During September 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Collaboration 
with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 








KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 


1—THE SIX LEADING GERMAN COMPANIES 

I1G—Interessen-Gemeinschaft der Farbenindustrie. 

A—Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 
1873. 

B—Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine 
Founded 1865. 

By—Farbenfabriken, vormals Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1862. 

C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1870. 

K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine. Founded 1870. 


M—Farbwerke, vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on- 
the-Main. Founded 1862, 


Founded 


2—THE SMALLER GERMAN COMPANIES 
BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Boyer & Kegel, Furstenberg, near 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 
CG—Chemikaliewerk Griesheim G. m. b. IL, 
Main. Founded 1882. 
CJ—Carl Jager G. m. b. H., 
Founded 1823. 
GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main. Founded 1842. 


L—Farbwerk Mulheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & Co, Mulheim 
on-the-Main. Founded 1879, 


Seig.—G. Seigle Corporation, Stuttgart. 

tM—Chemische Fabriken, vormals Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1877. 

WD—Wulting, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. Founded 18!2. 


Griesheim-on-the- 


Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusse!dorf. 





MPORTS of coal-tar dyes through the Pert of 
New York and other ports during the month of 
September reached the total of 396432 pounds, 
with an invoice value of $325,338. This total was 
slightly under that for the preceding month. 
by ports were as follows: 


Imports 
New York, 386,281 pounds, 
valued at $313,324; Boston, 10,151 pounds, with an 
invoice value of $12,014. 


ports are published below. 


Detailed statistics of im- 


Imports of Synthetic Dyes 


Invoice 

1927— Pounds Value 
ae Ge sg ark ahs bi 196,620 $186,387 
PI lash ar ba ig 312,277 262,364 
Sd rai a 404,714 352,414 
al AP i al 402,783 323,732 
NT ie td eee hc ote 349 476 265,752 
a ce ao ieee 318,450 253,054 
el i cs 263,162 214,853 
I ied orks a.aieiCbe edie tl 101,122 339,269 
IN icin webu 396,432 325,338 


Total (nine months)... . 3,045,036 $2 523,163 


June 


3—SWISS COMPANIES (ALL AT BASEL) 
DH—Farbwerke vormals L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. Founded 
1871. 
G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken, vormals Joh. Rud. Geigy. 
Founded 1764, 
I—Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 18835. 
S—Chemische Fabrik, vormals Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887. 


4—DUTCH AND FRENCH COMPANIES 

FA—Farbwerk Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands, Founded 
1888. 

NF—Niederlandische Farben-und-Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Delft, 
Netherlands. Founded 1897. 

CN—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques. Founded 1917.  (Etablissements Kuhlmann 
merged with this company in 1923.) 


P—Soviete Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier). Founded 1830. 


5—ENGLISH COMPANIES 

Bro—Brotherton & Co., Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. 

BAC—British Alizarine Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

BD—British Dyestufts Corporation, Ltd., London. 

Cl Co.—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 

CV—The Colne Vale Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 


Hol—L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., H-adderstield 


Scot—Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth. 





SE Sccca that bas eee 300,441 $283,635 
I aia e's ed ep aie 369,045 377,638 
MMI, feos Pos tapes cio eG 487,804 435,891 
PE An cya acbanndhpivaees 437,526 401,606 


MY biGadcad ec gibtmneeeneniis 392,739 


333,319 


343,745 
317,896 


BE. Siac eeksseeeeweawakinn 351,425 303,079 
WEE Soc sweduxacnchaees 380,414 298,159 
OT eee eer ere ere 387,533 322,446 





Total (nine months).... 3,440,246 $3,084,095 


Five Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported During 


September Pounds 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste......... 15,000 
Brilliant Indigo 4B (single strength)........ 8,917 
Anthra Yellow GC (single strength)........ 8,597 
Briitant tndiwo.B Paste. cis cc ocskaicve aan 7,679 
DIAINOREN DINE 664 cAacwsdeukuwicusenismeems 7,620 
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Per Cent of Dyes by Country of Shipment Col. 


| J Index Schultz 
— an.- No. No. 


Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Germany 5S. 50.0 96.99 49.78 459 
6 34.56 487 


) 
3 3.47 508 


Quantity 
Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
436 358 Chloramine Brilliant Red 8B Conce—-(S) 
Chloramine Red SBS—(By).............. 
Congo Orange R—(IG) 
Wool Fast Red 3B—(TG) 
Minaxo Blue 4BX—(IG)... 
561 Trisulphon Brown B Conc.—(S) 
4.00 593 Universal Dark Green C—(IG) 
y 598 Diphenyl Brown GS—(G) 
Canada “ 2.6: 2.33 622 Stilbene Yellow 3GX—(IG) 
Italy 3. 2. 1.84 1.66 636 Fast Light Yellow 2G—(IG) 
Netherlands : 0.09 0.38 Fast Light Yellow 3G—(IG) 
645 Kiton Fast Yellow 3G—(I) 
€ Triazogene Orange G Powder— 
Dyes and Intermediates Remaining in Bonded one ee a oa vain 
Customs Warehouse 663 Setocyanine—(G) .... 


Acronol Brilliant Blue—(BDC) 
Erioviridine B Supra—-(G) 
Poseidon Green SGX—(IG) 
Acid Green Cone.—(M) 
Erioglaucine Supra Conce.—(G) 
Erioglaucine X High Cone.—(G) 


Switzerland 27. 25. 


France 3.3 a 3. 
England i ay . 


7 
3 
3 3.82 
a 


Belgium t 3. 5 


Dyes and Colors Intermediates 664 
(pounds) (pounds) 667 


360,488 562,536 
615,542 647,692 670 
896,059 719.055 97/1 


sles tenets a0 248 

sip eco 672 507. Xylene Blue VS Cone.—(S) 

1,125,983 527,260 677 : Magenta AB Powder—(IG) 2,000 

May 31, 1927 1,065,143 $13,137 680 515 Methyl Violet NFB—(1G) 2.000 

July 31, 1927 925,569 844,058 681 : Crystal Violet Extra—(IG) 300 

August 31, 1927 887.447 876.786 GOO : Victoria Blue 4R Highly Cone.—(1IG) 200 
. 691 523 Fast Green Extra Blue Shade Cone.—(IG).. 6,355 

692 K Acid Magenta II—(BDC) 

Magenta S—(IG) ...... 360 

Eriocyanine AC--(G) .. 3,306 

which could not be identified bv either number, the 704 : Alkali Blue R-—(1) ee 120 

y 707-539 Soluble Blue T—(IG) 100 

712 543 Patent Blue V—(1G) 

714 545 Patent Blue A—(IG) 

Poseidon Blue BR Cone.—-(1G) 

Poseidon Blue BR Extra—(IG) 

Blue FF—(C) 

Cyano] Extra—(C) 

Acid Violet 6BNOO—(IG) 

srilliant Blue G—(By) 

Eriochrome Cyanine RC—(G 


December 31, 1926 
January 31, 1927 
February 28, 1927 
March 31, 1927.. 
April 30, 1927 


The dyes in this report are grouped by both Colour 
Index and Schultz numbers, anc, in the case of those 699 


classification according to the ordinary method of 
application was adopted. As the pastes and powders 
of the vat dyes vary widely in strength and quantity, 
each vat dye has been reduced—in nearly every case-— 
to a single-strength basis. 


DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN 


Qo ns 


Col. 

Index Schultz Quartity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
32 Brilliant Sulphon Red B--(S) 3,000 : 2% : 
44 56 Nitrosamine Red Paste—(IG) 500 oy \ eas 
70 Rapid Fast Red GL Paste—(IG) _.. 4,000 Basic Pure Blue BO—(B) — 

131 Cotton Pink GN—(IG) 200 Victoria Pure Blue BO—(1G) 
145 Jasmine High Conc.—(G)........... 102 Night Blue—(1) 

171 58 Chrome Brown RVV—(G)................. $51 Night Blue—(1G) 

173 — Metachrome Violet B—(IG) 800 Intensive Blue B—(IG) 

196 5 Acid Ponceau E—(G) 110 Alkali Fast Green 3G—(IG) 

252 227 Cotton Scarlet Extra—(IG) 100 Naphthalene Green V—(M) 

256 230 Cloth Red 3G-—(IG) 50) Naphthalene Green NV—(M) 

278 Benzo Fast Red 8BL-—(IG) Xylene Fast Green B Conce.—(S) 
Chlorazol Fast Red KX—(BDC) Rhodamine S—(IG) 

307 Acid Milling Black B—(G) Rhodamine B Conc. (s. s.)—(G) 

316 Blue NA—(IG) Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(IG) 
Diaminogene Blue NA—(C) Rhodamine 6G Cone. (s. s.)—(G). 
Diazamine Blue BR Conc.—(S) Erythrosine Extra—(IG) 
Black Extra—(IG) Leather Yellow GC—(G) 
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Benzo Fast Heliotrope 2RL—(IG) 
Diamine Fast Violet FFBN— (IG) 
Benzo Fast Orange WS-——(IG) 
srilliant Carmine L Cone—(IG).... 
Chloramine Red 3B—(S) 

Polar Red G Cone.—(G) 

Polar Red RS Cone.—(G) 


Phosphine O, 3R—(IG) 
Runic AL Conc.-—(IG) 
Patent Phosphine GRNTN—(IG) 
Quinoline Yellow Extra—(IG) 
Quinoline Yellow KT Extra Cone.—(IG).... 
3asic Yellow T—(IG) 

(Continued on page 690) 
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FORTY-SEVENTH COUNCIL MEETING 

The Forty-seventh Council Meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held 
Friday afternoon, October 7, 1927, at the Engineers’ 
Club, Boston, Mass. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, W. S. Williams, E. H. Killheffer, W. C. Durfee. 
Wm. R. Moorhouse, W. M. Scott, R. F. Culver, Hugh 


Chemists and Colorists 


Christison, John Hutton, H. W. Leitch and W. E. Hadley. 
A. E. Hirst was represented by Alden D. Nute. 
Regrets, at not being able to be in attendance, were 

received from William R. MacIntyre and Charles S. 

Doggett. 


The following members were elected: 


elective Members 
Cullen, Matthew A. 
ical Company. 
falo, N. Y. 
Ekroth, Clarence V., 
ratories, Inc. 
York. N. ¥. 
Fischer, Harry, colorist, National Aniline & Chemical 
Company. Address: 
talo, N.. ¥. 
Heintz, Wallace P., 
Pont de 
dress: 


. colorist, National Aniline & Chem- 
Address: 351 Abbott Road, Buf- 


consulting chemist, Ekroth Labo- 
Address: 461 Eighth Avenue, New 


174 South Park Avenue, Buf- 


salesman and demonstrator, E. I. 

Nemours Company, Boston, Mass.  Ad- 

111 Woodstock Street, Somerville, Mass. 

Jones, Jr., Andrew, dyer, National Aniline & Chemical 
Company. Address: 395 
N. ¥. 


Takamine, Jr., Jokihi, president, Takamine Laboratories, 


Marilla Street, Buffalo, 


Director of Research. Address: 65 Mountain Ave- 
nue, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Blair, Wm. F., dyer, Franklin Process Company. Ad- 


dress: 204 California Avenue, Providence, R. I. 

Braun, Carl, boss dyer, Phoenix Dye Works, 1963 South- 
port Avenue. Address: 3743 Wrightwood Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

Crayton, W. F., demonstrator, FE. I 
Company. 
lotte, N. C. 

Griffith, Ivor, director, Chemical Laboratories, John B. 
Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth and Montgomery Avenue. 

Howerton, R. D., 


. du Pont de Nemours 


Address: 232 W. First 


Street, Char- 


Address: 


demonstrator, 


Address: 


National Aniline & 

Chemical Company. 201 W. First Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 

LaPiana, Fred G., chemist, Charlotte, N. C. 
908 Johnson Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

Lumley, Arthur C., representative in Japan, National & 
Chemical Company. Address: P. O. 
nomiya, Kobe, Japan. 


Address: 


Box 193, San- 

Martin, Rodney, dyer, Peckwith & Co. Address: 2 S. 
Hamilton Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Schneider, Bernard, boss dyer, Lyons Piece Dye Works. 
Fifth Avenue and Boulevard, Paterson, N. J. Ad 
dress: P. O., Fairlawn, N. J. 
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Scott, Gordon M., chemist, Holden Leonard Company. 
Address: Box 240, Bennington, Vt. 

Taylor, Chas. W., cotton dyer, The Hampton Company. 
Address: The “Vista,” Main Street, East Hamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Oscar T. Taylor was transferred from Junior to Ac- 
tive Membership. 


Junior Members 


chemist, National Aniline & Chemical 
Address: W. Street, Chica- 


Davies, Earl E., 
Company. 357 Erie 
go, Il. 

Peacock, Benj. Bugg, Celanese Corporation of America. 
Address: 1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeder, John P., assistant to dyer, W. B. Davis & Son. 

Address: P. O. Box 192, Fort Payne, Ala. 
Robertson, I. D., assistant chemist, Ware Shoals Bleach- 
Address: Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Salomon, Henry E., colorist, Strong’s Piece Dyeing & 


West 


ery. 


Jane 


Finishing Company, Broadway and 


Street. Address: 200 Summer Street, Paterson, N. J. 


A motion was made and seconded that the best wishes 
of the Council be sent to Treasurer Winthrop C. Durfee, 
who is recovering from a recent illness, and the secretary 
was instructed to write such a letter. 

Wm. H. Cady, chairman of the committee appointed 
to consider changes in the Constitution which would per- 
mit of a more intelligent consideration of applicants for 
membership in the Association, reported that consider- 
able time and attention had been given to this subject, 
and that definite recommendations would be forthcoming 
in time to be acted upon at the coming Annual Meeting. 

It was considered that the present interpretation in 
regard to qualifications of applicants was too drastic. 
It was felt that the true basis for election to membership 
should be the training and experience of the applicant, 
rather than considerations relative to his present occupa- 
tion. The possibility of a new type of membership was 
discussed, such membership to include persons who are 
very desirable in the work of the Association, but who 
do not come strictly under the heading of Active or 
Junior membership. 

A motion was carried that the report of the committee 
be accepted, and that some member of the committee 
immediately draw up the resolutions in the proper form 
in order that the required signatures could be secured 
and thus permit of the proposed amendments being pre- 
sented at the forthcoming Annual Meeting. In these 
recommendations will appear an article referring to the 
chairman of the Research Committee as being a member 
ex-officio of the Council. 

The next Council meeting is to be held on November 
th, at the usual time and place. 
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Several applicants for membership were considered, 
but it was the opinion of the Council that they were not 
strictly eligible under the present terms of the Constitu- 
tion, and the applications were temporarily laid on the 
table until after the proposed amendments have been 
considered at the Annual Meeting. If the proposed 
amendments are passed, after being considered by letter 
ballot, the Council will again consider the applications. 

A motion was passed that no prize money offered for 
the publication of papers appearing in the Proceedings 
would be accepted from any source other than from 
members of the Association. 

Suggestions were considered as to the best means for 
obtaining Corporate Members, and it was decided to send 
out to each member of the Association one of the folders 
showing the objects ef the Association, what has been 
accomplished, and what it is hoped to bring about. in 
order that as many as possible prospective Corporate 
Members may be reached. These will be sent out early 
in November with the ballots for election of officers for 
1928. 

Dr. Killheffer, chairman of the Program Committee 
for the comine Annual Meetinz, reported prozress, and 
mentioned that already enough papers had been sub- 
mitted to assure a most interesting meeting, as well as a 
lively Open Forum. The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, December 2 and 3. 

The President was authorized to appoint a Finance 
Committee to consider ways and means for increasing 
the Corporate membership, as well as to increase the rev- 
enue for research work which the 
mind. 


Association has in 


The coming Annual Meeting was discussed in con- 
siderable detail. 

The 1927 
of the Association, and will be on sale to non-members 
at the usual price of $3.00. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, appointed 
to consider nominees for officers for 1928, was received, 
and has been published in the Proceedings. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Watter E. Haptey, Secretary. 


Year Book will shortly be sent to members 


THIRTY-EIGHTH RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


The thirty-eighth meeting of the Research Committee 
was held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, on Friday. 
March 11. 

The followine members were in attendance: FE. H. 
Killheffer, W. S. Williams, H. Christison, W. C. Durfee, 
G. A. Moran, P. F. Ripley, R. E. Rose, W. FE. Hadley. 
R. F. Culver, W. M. Scott. W. R. Moorhouse, W. H. 
Cady, P. J. Wood, A. D. Nute, W. K. Robbins. 
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William D. Appel of the United States Bureau of 
Standards was present and offered helpful criticism and. 
suggestions. 

Professor Olney was prevented from attending owing 
to illness. 

Mr. Cady, chairman of the Committee on Fastness to 
Light, reported progress. 

Mr. Christison referred to the necessity for mechanical 
means for performing the washing tests, and stated that 
he had a certain type of apparatus, and that Mr. Appel 
had another type, both of which were yielding far more 
uniform results than could possibly be obtained by 
hand work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WatterR E. Haptey, Secretary. 


THIRTY-NINTH RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


The thirty-ninth meeting of the Research Committee 
was held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, on Friday, 
June 17. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, E. H. Killheffer, W. C. Durfee, G. A. Moran, 
P. F. Ripley, H. Christison, H. W. Leitch, W. M. Scott, 
W. H. Cady, W. EF. Hadley. 

W. D. Appel, of the Bureau of Standards, was pres- 
ent and offered helpful suggestions and criticism. 

Letters of regret at being unable to attend were re- 
ceived from P. J. Wood, W. S. Williams, E. F. L. Lotte, 
W. R. Moorhouse, R. F. Culver, R. W. Hook. 

The chairman of each Sub-Committee on Fastness 
Tests was requested to write a letter to the Chairman of 
the Research Committee, outlining the status of the work 
under their direction, in order that the work of the vari- 
ous committees may be correlated in regard to each other. 

A letter was read from Dr. Krais of the German Fast- 
ness Commission, pointing out certain lines of work 
which had been followed by them, and suggesting certain 
phases of work which our Association could undertake. 
It was the opinion of the members of the Research Com- 
mittee that a letter should be written to Dr. Krais to the 
effect that in several cases our Research Committee had 
already considered the work which he suggested. 

It was voted that the German report on fastness be 
translated to English and reprinted in the AMERICAN 

DyestuFF REporRTER. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Watter E. Haptey, Secretary. 


FORTIETH RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


The Fortieth Research Committee of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held 
at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, on October 7, 1927. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, W. S. Williams, E. H. Killheffer, W. C. Durfee, 
Wm. R. Moorhouse, W. M. Scott, R. F. Culver, W. F. 
Hadley, Hugh Christison, John Hutton, H. W. Leitch, 
P. J. Wood, P. F. Ripley, R. W. Hook, Karl Moore, 
A. D. Nute. 

Wm. D. Appel, of the Bureau of Standards, was pres- 
ent and offered constructive advice on many matters re- 
lating to the work of the Committee. 

Letters of regret at being unable to attend were re- 
ceived from Messrs. Witte, MacIntyre, Lotte, Rose, Dog- 
gett and Bertolet. 

Prof. Charles E. Mullin, Professor of Chemistry and 
Dyeing at Clemson College; Dr. Elbert M. Shelton, Chief 
Chemist, Cheney Bros., Inc., and Karl R. Moore, chemi- 
cal engineer, Stillwater Worsted Mills, were elected mem- 
bers of the Research Committee. 

Dr. FE. H. Killheffer, who expects to be abroad within 
the next few months, was appointed the representative 
of the Research Committee to confer with the English, 
French and German committees who are at present work- 
ing in an effort to perfect fastness tests which will be 
international in scope. 

Letters have been received from the English and Ger- 
man committees in regard to fastness tests, and these were 
read and commented upon. 

Mr. Cady, chairman of the Committee on Fastness to 
Light, reported progress, and stated that a very large 
amount of work had already been accomplished and that 
a comprehensive report would be available for presenta- 
tion at the Annual Meeting to be held in New York De- 
cember 2 and 3. 

Regarding the washing tests, Mr. Christison stated that 
several of the members of the Research Committee were 
coming more to the opinion that washing tests, to be 
comparative, must be mechanically controlled. Two types 
of mechanically controlled apparatus have already been 
used by the sub-committees with satisfactory results. 
These will be considered at the Annual Meeting. 

While the Fastness Tests as published in the Year 
Books issued to date had been considered as only tenta- 
tive, and subject to revision, very little change has been 
made in the 1927 issue, although considerable progress 
has been accomplished in several instances. The 1928 
Year Book will be thoroughly revised and embody the 
revisions which may have been made, and in the mean- 
time such revisions and changes will be published in the 

Proceedings in order to obtain the benefit of criticism 
of the members at large. 
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The Research Committee recognizes that the English 
and German organizations have done excellent work in 
the matter of fastness tests, and the results of the work 
accomplished by them is constantly reviewed by our sub- 
committees, in order not to duplicate but to lead in the 
work. 

The matter of tests covering the fastness to kier boil- 
ing was discussed, but it was the opinion of the committee 
that sufficient need does not exist for tests of this char- 
acter at the present time. 

It was considered that the German tests were perfectly 
satisfactory in regard to crocking. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER E. Haptey, Secretary. 


Applicants for Membership 
Active Members 
Aibel, David, dyer and manager, 309 Johnson Street, 
brooklyn, N. Y. Chas. F. 
and Philip H. Stott. 


Sponsors: Schaumann 


Broadfoot, John F., dyer, Providence Dyeing, Bleaching 
& Chemical Company, Providence, R. I. 
P. F. Estey and A. N. Dana. 

Chalon, C. T., head of paper department, General Dye- 
stuff Corporation, New York City, N. Y. 
sors: N. 

Epstein, Herman, dyer, National Rayon Dyeing Com- 
pany, 526 West Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

P. H. Stott and N. R. Vieria. 


Geber, Israel, proprietor of dyehouse, 


Sponsors : 


Spon- 
B. Browne and Dr. H. Meyer. 


Sponsors : 


2157 Prospect 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Cc. FE. Schau: 


mann and P. H. Stott. 


Sponsors: 


Ward, Richard W., dyer, Providence Dveing, Bleaching 
& Chemical Company, Providence, R. I. 
P. F. Estey and A. N. Dana. 


Sponsors: 


Junior Members 


Webb, R. H., dyer, Hartsell Mills, Concord, N. C. 


Sponsors: C. H. Stone and D. S. Moss. 


Seventh Annual Meeting 


of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


will be held in 


New York 


at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


December 2nd and 3rd 


Technical Session, 
Saturday Morning and Afternoon. 


Annual Banquet Saturday Evening. 


Informal Smoker and 
Open Forum 
Friday evening. 


The Technical Program and other details will be announced later—but 


Check the dates now! 
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A Practical Machine for Making Your Own Color Swatches 


N the woolen and worsted industries a large number 
of pads or swatches of carded and felted material 
are being made continuously. They are made by 
hand in a slow and unsatisfactory manner. In line with 
modern tendencies a machine has now been made avail- 
able which will make these pads in a far quicker and 
more uniform manner than has been possible before. 

This efficient machine is fully illustrated in Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 5. B, Fig. 5, is a stationary ring into which a rough- 
ly shaped dry pad of the material to be felted is placed. 
This ring is adjusted so as to bear lightly but firmly on 
the rubber covered plate A. The plate is held on the end 
of a vertical crank pin so it rubs with an oscillating mo- 
tion on the bottom of the ring, being free also to revolve. 
A small amount of soap solution is poured into the ring 
and the dry pad put in with the weight C on top. The 
rubbing action of the rubber covered plate together with 
the pressure rapidly forms a well felted pad of uniform 
diameter and thickness. 

Compared to the usual hand method these machine 
made pads are of uniform thinness, size and weight, 
whereas the hand ones are almost impossible to make 
round and are invariably thicker in the center, requiring 
much more material. 

In addition to making a far better product this pad 
The 
machine can do the work of three to four men so that 


machine can save its cost many times over in labor. 


the time of several men can often be saved or one man 
can make all the samples in his spare time, where a man’s 
whole time was formerly required. 


*From a bulletin issued by the Hillsborough Mills, Wilton, 
N. H., by whose courtesy it is here reprinted and illustrated. 





Refer to Fig. 4. Screw the hand card holders on to a 
steady bench as shown, placing at a convenient height 
and distance from the edge. Set one of the hand cards 
in the holder with the handle pointed away from you. 
Take about one gram or 15 grains of stock cut to three- 


quarter inch lengths. We use a Torsion Balance No. 269 





with scale of one gram divided into 100 parts. Very 
convenient to weigh off percentage mixtures. 
2539] 
of A i 
$ ; 
Fic. 8 
Dab this stock on along the bottom of the card. Take 


the loose card and start teasing out the bunches with the 
upper end, gradually working up on the fixed card until 
you are working across the whole face. 

Take up the fixed card and with the handles together 
scrub one card on the other until the stock rolls off in a 
long sliver-like shape as shown in Fig. 2. Do this sev- 
eral times for a mix. Then fold the long sliver into a 
hairpin shape. 

Roll into a dise-shaped mass as illustrated at 
the right in Fig. 2 and put into the perforated meta! 
Pound several times with the small wood plunger. 
Push the pad into the other end of the cylinder with 

the plunger and pound again 


this 
ring. 


several times. 
You now have a uniform, dry pad ready for 
the felting operation. 


Tue FEeEttinc Process 


See Fig. 5. Pour a small amount of liquid 
soap into cylinder B. Turn the motor over a 
few times by hand to see that the rubber disc 
has not stuck to the bottom of the cylinder 
Place the roughly shaped dry pad of the mate- 
rial to be felted into the cylinder and put 
weight C on it. Start the motor. The felting 
action begins at once and is completed in a few 
minutes, depending on the character of the wool. 

Take out the pad and examine it. If not 
felted as smoothly as desired turn it over and 
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continue the felting further. The rubbing action of the 
rubber covered plate, together with the pressure, rapidly 
forms a well felted pad of uniform diameter and 
thickness. 

When this is satisfactory, pour a small amount of war1r 
water over the weight so it runs down into the cylinder. 
After remov- 
ing the pad flush the ring and weight with warm water 
to remove all soap and lint, which drains away through 
pipe D in a drain or sink. 


This hardens up the pad to some extent. 


The next step is to wash the soap out of the pad. This 
Hold 


the pad under a stream of warm water strong enough to 


is done by placing the pad in the strainer, Fig. 4. 


drive through, but not enough to open up the ma- 
terial. Turn the pad over several times to make cer- 
tain all soap is removed, otherwise the soap will show 
on the surface as a white or vellow film which will 
affect the shade seriously. 


DRYING 


Press out the surplus water by passing the pad 


Place the 
pad in the center of the wire screen opposite the blower 


through a wringer or blotting on a _ towel. 


and turn on the hot air. There is sufficient 


Fig. 3 


pressure from this jet of warm air to hold the pad 
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in place on the screen, driving the air through 
and completing the driving in three or four 
minutes, 

Drying pads in an oven or over steam coils 
takes fifteen to twenty minutes and then does 
not dry uniformly and is apt to vellow the 
shade. A vig cous flow of moderately warm 
air from this blower dries quickly and uniform- 
ly and does not yellow. 

Some colors change quite markedly when 
advan- 
tage to turn off the heat by turning the switch 


heated or overdried so it is often of 
to the second notch and running on cold air 
for a few minutes when the pad is nearly dry. 
This brings the humidity back to that of the 
room in a minute or so. 

In Fig. 6 is illustrated a typical set-up and 
wark to be 
done very efficiently as everything necessary is quick- 


arrangement which enables the 
ly available. 


How Paps Are USED 


The pads formed in the manner just described are 
used to great advantage in many textile departments. 


Fic. 4 


lor example, the mixing department in a woolen mill 
can easily make up sample or experimental mixtures, as 
well as taking samples for examination and record of the 
lots in process. The same is true in the mixing rooms 
of worsted mills to make up the large range of color 
mixtures required by the modern trade. 

The dyer can take samples from his kettles and make 
up well-dried, evenly felted pads, which can be accurate- 
ly compared with his standard or with previous lots. The 


pads can be made so quickly and easily that it is quite 


practical to keep track of the progress of the dveing of 
a kettle by taking pads at frequent intervals and clip- 
ping them on a file card. 

Six pads from a dyehouse record will serve to show 
the intervals. The 
In this 
particular lot, the kettle was top chromed and the devel- 
opment of the chroming shown. 


minute 
pads start with the kettle just coming to a boil. 


progress of a lot at 15 


A small amount of 
shading color was finally added to correct the shade. 
This gives a complete visual record of this particular 
operation which can be filed for reference. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a range of a single color dyed in 
.1 per cent ranges, from .05 to 1.5 per cent, very con- 
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venient in matching new shades. The pads 
are easily made and matched. The card can 
be filed alphabetically under its color or by a 
serial number, using a card index to locate. 
In making permanent records of dyed or 
mixed lots, the pads are of such size that they 
can be readily attached to a 3 x 5 inch file 
card with the formula and other records of 
the lot. See Fig. 8. These cards can be filed 
in a regular standard file drawer or box. A 
great help in locating colors is to cross-index 
the cards by colors. Red B would, for ex- 
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ample, be the title of one of the cross- 
index cards. Back of this would be Red F, 
Red G, etc. These would be followed by 
cards such as Red B—Blue B, Red B- 

Yellow G, etc., each card showing the per- 
centage of color. With an index of this 
character any color or any combinations of 
colors previously dyed can at once be lo- 
cated. A large amount of easily available 
dye information can then be put into a 
small space, while the colors are available 
for eye selection if desired. By using a 
wire stapling machine pads can be con- 
veniently clipped on to any sort of card. 
Another extensive use for well felted pads 
is in sample lines of textile salesmen. A 
large number of samples on marked cards 








can be conveniently car- 
ried. The same advantages 
can be secured by the dye 
salesmen. 

Except where the cus- 
tomer required the color 
on yarn or piece dyes, most 
all colors could be shown 
to a much greated advan- 
tage on a pad uniform in 
size and surface. Once 
uniform, easily-made pads 
are made available, the 
busy mill man will con- 
stantly find many new uses 
for them. 


Fic. 7.—A range of 
a single color dyed in 
1 per cent ranges from 
5 to 1.5 per cent. 
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Why Do They Saye-ssss2222? 
The Significance of Color Names 
By O. W. Burt 

NYTHING that is close to our lives, a vital part of 

each day, is bound to find its way into that vast 
body of our speech which is made up of “figures” or 
This has been especially true of color, prob- 
ably due to the fact that it is human to admire color, 


allegory. 


and it is natural to draw into our conversation the things 
we admire. 

However that may be, it is undoubtedly true that we 
have a great many figures of speech based upon colors. 
How one color came to signify one thing while another 
color signified something totally different, seems at first 
an unsolvable mystery. But a look at the history of 
color sometimes provides the key that unlocks the mys- 
tery, and at the same time furnishes a little interesting 
knowledge of the way we think and talk. 

Let us first consider that expression, 
purple.” 


the 
How does purple come to signify wealth and 


sorn to 


position ¢ 

Thousands of years ago the people of Tyre made a 
dye from the shells of molluses found along the sea- 
shore. call 
And the only 
source of this dyestuff for the whole known world was 


what we would 


crimson, but what they called “purple.” 


It was a beautiful dye 


just these molluscs along this shore! It must have been 
an extremely rare and expensive form of decoration. It 
is easy to imagine that a mantle of wool dipped in this 
rare essence would be more distinctive than gold or 
jewels. And so the idea of wealth and station was in- 
separably linked with “purple.” 

But how does blue come to be the emblem of purity 
and truth? The expression, “True blue,’ is common 
enough; as are many others indicating that truth is indi- 
cated by this color. No, it is not likely blue-eyed people 
are more honest than brown or gray or green-eyed ones. 
It was probably this way: The ancient Jews must have 
known few colors. In Exodus we find “blue, and purple 
and scarlet” mentioned. Probably blue was the only dve 
that was cheap enough to be available at all. Even so, 
it must have been rare and expensive. However, the 
Jews were commanded to use blue for the border of the 
sacred talis. This meant that every male Hebrew had 
a white wool scarf with a blue border—and it was a holy 
garment. All other garments were of little significance 
compared to this with its border of blue. How easy for 
the virtue inherent in the garment to be transferred to 
this distinguishing feature of the garment, even to the 
color of this feature. 

Why yellow should denote cowardice is answered by 
another case of transferred quality. A jaundiced person 
looks yellow; he acts listless, unhappy, careless of fame 
or fortune. So in time the color vellow came to stand 
for these qualities exhibited by a sick person. ‘Yellow 
journalism” is easily traced to those scandalous sheets at 
one time printed on the cheapest yellow paper. 
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“The pink of perfection”’—and why not the “blue”: 


Because “pink” in this sense did not originally mean a 
color at all; it is really the same word as “pick.’’ The 
name “pink” was given to certain flowers because the 
edges of their petals looked as if they had been picked 
out into points. Thus the word means “pick” or, later, 
“choice” and its use in the above phrase is immediately 
justified. 

The use of “green” to signify one who is not sophisti- 
cated is obvious. He is not “ripe” or mature; hence he 
is “green,” the color of unripe fruit. 

Thus our innate love of color slips out in the phrases 
of our speech; sometimes the analogy is obvious, some- 
times it is hidden in the maze of history; but always it is 
present jn our subconscious self, and hence such phrases 


are intelligible. They have become idioms. 


ULTRA-VIOLET TRANSMISSION OF FABRICS 

During the past month further measurements have 
been made on close-weave and open-weave fabrics sub- 
mitted to the United States Bureau of Standards as 
approximately pure cellulose (viscose) and cellulose 
acetate rayons. After eliminating the light transmit- 
ted through the openings between the threads, the fol- 
lowing ultra-violet transmission coefficients have been 
deduced for the (white, bleached, uncolored) threads: 


Viscose varies from 16 to 27 per cent. 

Cotton varies from 17 to 20 per cent. 
Cellulose acetate varies from 11 to 29 per cent. 
Silk varies from 14 to 18 per cent. 

\Vool varies from 5 to 15 per cent. 


A slight coloring of the fabric by dyes or yellowing 
with age greatly decreases the transmission of the 
ultra-violet rays. 

The bureau’s tests on thin homogeneous colorless 
films of viscose rayon and on cellulose acetate rayon 
show that the latter is more opaque to the short-wave 
length ultra-violet rays, which is in agreement with 
the tests on the threads. The average viscose thread 
is more transparent than the average thread made 
from cellulose acetate. 

After the the 
threads, the transmission through the thread, espe- 
cially when dyed, is only of the order of about 5 to 10 
per cent. 


deducting for openings between 


\When one considers that the thread occu- 
pies from 95 to 99 per cent of the total space, a trans- 
mission of only 10 per cent of the total incident light 
is insignificant. Hence it is apparent that in order to 


obtain beneficial therapeutic 


fabric should be worn. 


results an  open-weave 
Admitting this fact, it is ap- 
parent that it makes but little difference whether the 
thread is of cellulose acetate, cotton, wool or silk. It 
seems evident that the importance of the composition 
of the material has been overestimated—Technical 
News Bulletin, Bureau of Standards. 
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EUROPE MASSES ITS CHEMICAL TRUSTS 
HE most surprising aspect of last week’s news con- 
cerning the formation of a European chemical cartel 
was, from the REpoRTER’sS viewpoint, the reaction of the 
domestic chemical industry. The first report from Paris 
stated that the French and the German chemical trusts 
had united. In the wake of this came the story that a 
subsequent pact will bring into one huge cartel the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd.. of Great Britain, and 
the Italian and Swiss dye trusts. This news touched off 
an explosion of comments and opinions in the American 
chemical industry that was surprising because nothing like 
it has been heard here since the commotion four years 
ago over the proposed Anglo-German dvestuff agreement. 
And yet this news that a number of Europe’s powerful 
chemical trusts are consolidating their forces against us 
is stale. The threat of such a formidable combination 
and the dangers inherent in it have been recounted in 


The 


fact that the news, when it finally broke, caused an out- 


these pages repeatedly during the past five years. 


burst of surprise and concern among American manufac- 
Furthermore, 
what has been quoted in the press during the past two 
weeks relative to the foreign alliances now pending has 


turers is itself something of a surprise. 


sounded almost as though the events in Europe have 
taken the American industry unawares. It is to be hoped 
that they have not, for on a matter so vitally affecting its 
welfare our dye and chemical industry should not be 
caught unawares. 

Every report concerning the European mergers cannot 
be believed. Propaganda is too useful in such situation 
not to be used. The source even of dispatches to our 
own Government from its foreign representatives should 
be investigated. But this much, sifted from several con- 
flicting reports, is most likely closest to the facts: An 
alliance of the French Union Chemique and the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie has been definitely framed. An inter- 
national entente embracing the German, the French and 
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the British chemical trusts will be proposed next, and 
since nothing stands in the way of such a project it will 
The Italian 
rayon industry may join this consolidation. 


chemical and 
The 


chemical trust, if approached, will most likely stand off 


probably be consummated. 


Swiss 


as it has little to gain by entering into foreign alliances. 
The final working plan of these interlocking agreements 
will provide for the division of foreign markets among 
the united parties, the standardizing of prices, the inter- 
change of patents and technical information and possibly 
the correlation of research. These provisions will cover 
not only dyestuffs, but all other chemical products, nitro- 
genous fertilizers, and rayon. 

How the operations of this powerful combination of 
foreign interests will effect the American industry at 
home and abroad is, of course, the question of the hour. 
It has already been answered on paper, in the press, and 
by personal comments of leading manufacturers, with 
an amazing unanimity of opinion. Let us hope that such 
close agreement of sentiment among the units of our 
industry will eventually lead to equally harmonious rela- 
tions in practice. 

Certain statements attributed to several prominent fig- 
ures in the chemical industry who commented on the 
situation sounded somewhat hyperbolic when set in cold 
tvpe. ‘Disaster threatens our industry if we do not im- 
mediately prepare the peace and prosperity of the 
country are at stake it is an offensive military and 
industrial alliance against the United States.” These and 
similar utterances may have seemed rather hysterical to 
the complacent, unemotional element in the trade. 


in one sense we cannot exaggerate the dangers that now 


3ut 
threaten our dye and chemical industry. Some of the 
consequences of this concerted foreign drive on the chem- 
How can 
we know to-day what effects such an alarming move may 
have five vears from this time? We can, however, con- 
sider the most probable immediate effects, the most evi- 
dent dangers. 


ical of the United States cannot be foreseen. 


There are three fundamental facts on which any con- 
First, the 
American dye and chemical industry is maintaining a 
not unprofitable trade with the Far East, Canada, South 


siderations of this subject must be based: 


America and other outside markets. Secondly, the indus- 
try is protected at home by a fairly strong tariff; though 
not excessively protected, as those dye manufacturers 
who are meeting foreign competition in the higher priced 
colors Thirdly, the American dye industry is 


deplorably unorganized 


know. 
from an economic standpoint 
with the result that domestic competition is much too 
severe to be healthful. 

The first issue has been put foremost in the tumult 
over the foreign cartel menace. It is, of course, in 
their foreign trade flank that our manufacturers will 
feel most intensely the pressure of the gathering 
chemical manufacturers 


European forces. American 


prcduce a large surplus which they must market 


abroad if they would develop plant and research at 
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home. But the German trust has been regaining its 


markets ever since its reorganization in 1925. Nor 
have Great Britain, Switzerland, France and other 
dye-producing countries been inactive. Although 


American firms have scored many signal successes in 
foreign markets with their bulk colors, they are pitted 
against an economic order which not only permits but 
encoureges trusts and cartels, and which, therefore, 
holds most of the trump cards. Germany, Switzerland 
and Great Britain are able to assail and take many of 
East 
where because in foreign dye trade prices are a very 
decisive factor. 


our strongest positions in the Far and else- 
Their forces joined, European trusts 
will form an almost invincible competitor in these 
markets; for what are prices to a cartel? 

On the second issue, the American tariff, not much 
can be said at this time. The schedules on dyes as 
they stand are not perfectly adjusted; high-priced 
colors need better coverage. The anti-dumping re- 
strictions could be more effectively enforced; if any 
incentive is needed, these pending forcign mergers 
ought to be sufficient. But the immediate problem 
facing the domestic industry is to kcep the tariff at 
least where it is, at all costs. 

An attack on the tariff in general in the coming 
We 


know that a strong current of low-tariff sentiment 


session of Congress is not an improbability. 


prevails, because it has asserted itself on numerous 
occasions. If, through causes now unseen, this sen- 
timent becomes strong enough to force a downward 
revision of the tariff, nothing would remain to stem 
the invasion of our home markets by the new Euro- 
pean cartel. This is another issue on which the dye 
industry cannot afford to be caught napping. 

The third factor, the unorganized state of the in- 
dustry, really forms the base of this triangular prob- 
lem. By what means the American dye industry can 
be unified into a closely knit, co-operative industry is 
When 


it is solved, we shall have solved with it the problem 


itself the most harassing economic problem. 


of maintaining our foreign trade and we shall be less 
disturbed about revisions of the tariff. 

It was reassuring, for this reason, to note that, amid 
the outburst of opinions on the foreign mobilization, 
The 
amendment of the Sherman anti-trust act to permit 
mergers within the American chemical industry was 
the most pertinent proposal and, because it seems to 
have won the support of the leaders of the industry, 
the attention of 
conservative, progressive or otherwise. 


a number of rational suggestions were offered. 


it deserves earnest every element— 
E. M. Allen, 
president of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., reiter- 
ated a warning which he voiced at the Chemical In- 
dustries Dinner a few weeks ago, and which phrases 


the matter succinctly: 


The ch2mical industry of the United States has 
got to be awakened to the serious economic and 
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business war ahead of them, and must not rely 
upon our tariff laws to make the situation safe. 

\Vith the foreign governments backing these 
big combinations, it brings home to us the neces- 
sity of revamping our Sherman law, which to-day 
is not applicable to present business conditions of 
an international nature, and is hamstringing the 
industry of the United States relative to its for- 
eign trade. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, in the course 
of an editorial on the European drama, said: 


Fire must be used to fight fire when necessary. 
European aggression upon a trade which occupies 
the strategic position held by our chemical indus- 
It must be met by the 
use of such methods of defense or retaliation as 


try is in itself suspicious. 


seem to be essential. 


This also may be taken to mean that the first logical 
step toward a united American dye and chemical in- 
dustry is to break down the chief barrier to such a 
project—namely, the anti-trust laws. Action in this 
direction has been repeatedly urged by the REpPoRTER 
and others who have studied the situation, but the 
first sign of response from the industry as a whole 
came with the news of Europe’s latest formation. 
That has forced upon us a fuller realization of the 
serious problem which must now be squarely met and 
solved by the chemical manufacturers of this country. 
“Fire must be used to fight fire.” The scene in Eu- 
rope will become more formidable with every passing 
week if no preparations are made on this side for the 
industrial war that threatens. 


BURNING UP OUR COAL TAR 


ORE coal tar is burned up in this country than 
is used to make chemical products. The coal 
tar sold in the United States last year, for instance, 
reached the record total of 349,000,000 gallons. How 
much of this huge quantity do you suppose went into 





American dyes—speaking in percentages, of course? 
It could not have been so very much when 57 per cent 
was burned as fuel. 

That means only 43 per cent went into crudes and 
became benzene, toluene, naphthalene and anthracene. 
And since we make from these crudes intermediates 
that in turn are multiplied into a great number and 
range of diversified products—dyes, medicinals, per- 
fumes and flavors, resins and tanning materials, insec- 
ticides, germicides and rubber accelerators—it follows 
that a mere cupful of coal tar, figuratively speaking, 
was eventually turned into dyestuffs. 

The tar distilleries and chemical plants, in other 
words, cannot consume even half of the total coal-tar 
output, even though our output of intermediates in- 
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creases from year to year. Thus the tar we do not 
transform into chemicals and colors goes as fuel to 
make power for our industries. Truly an invaluable ser- 
vant of man is coal tar! 

Our information, by the way, was found in the re- 
cently published Census of Dyes for 1926, a very 
excellent report, the real value of which is not sufficiently 
appreciated in the industry. 


COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE APPOINTS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


To assist the development of specific uses for cot- 
ton materials the Cotton Textile Institute has ap- 
pointed a research associate to work in the labora- 
tories of the Textile Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

An intensive study of the needs of the cotton con- 
sumer for each specific use will be made, in order that 
the type of cotton best suited to meet these needs may 
be recommended or developed. The bureau’s well- 
equipped textile testing laboratory and experimental 
cotton mill will be used by the Institute’s new asso- 
ciate in his study of these problems. 

The Cotton Textile Institute represents the cotton 
industry, and the connection thus formed assures the 
proper functioning of the facilities of the bureau in so 
far as cotton is concerned, along lines which will serve 
those most in need of authoritative data. 

A. A. Mercier, who has been in charge of the ex- 
perimental cotton mill at the bureau for a number of 
years, has been selected as a research associate for 
this work. 


DYERS AND CLEANERS COURSE STARTED 


At the new Institute of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners in Washington, D. C., a course of 
instruction in the technology of cleaning and dyeing, 
is now being given in the recently established school 
for dyers and cleaners. The buildings of the new 
institute contain the offices of the association, a model 
dyeing and cleaning plant and the school. Thirty 
students have enrolled for the first eight week’s 
course, which opened on October 17. 

The Institute of Dyers and Cleaners was erected 
to provide facilities for technical research and for the 
instruction and training of plant managers, chemists, 
assistants and others engaged in the trade. By this 
plan it is expected that a large working staff of expert 
craftsmen will be made available to the industry. 

Five classes, each of eight week’s duration, will be 
conducted during the school term at the Institute. 
The research associates now working for the National 
Association at the Bureau of Standards will shortly 
be transferred to the Institute at Silver Springs, where 
they will be under the direction of C. C. Hubbard. 
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CHEMICAL CARTEL PLANNED FOR RUSSIA 


A “syndicate” of chemical plants for the purpose of 
reducing internal competition and increasing sales of 
chemicals is being formed in Russia under the careful 
direction of the Supreme Economic Council of the 
Soviet State, according to a report from Berlin re- 
ceived at the Department of Commerce. 

The capital of the new cartel is reported to be at 
least 11,500,000 rubles. It will include the Coal- 
Chemical Trust, the Northern Chemical Trust, the 
Moscow Chemical Industry Trust, and the Aniline 
Lacquer, Benzol and Wood-distillation Trusts. 


“COLOR BOX” SHOWED VARIED USES OF 
DYESTUFFS 


The economic significance of the American dyestuff 
industry was effectively brought out in a novel dis- 
play recently set up at the Du Pont Products Exhibit 
at Atlantic City. The display was called ‘““The Color 
Box of Industry.” A large box, about five feet long, 
filled with 168 bottles containing colored fluids, was 
illuminated from the rear to make a brilliant kaliedo- 
scopic design which served to attract the attention of 
passers-by to the main display. The background of 
the display was made up of screens on which were 
painted the names of all industries dependent on dye- 
stuffs, with a pictured symbol for each industry to 
suggest the specific use of the dye products. In the 
foreground was a large lump of coal, symbolic of the 
origin of synthetic dyestuffs. 


GERMAN ALCOHOL MONOPOLY TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


A meeting of the council of the German Alcohol 
Monopoly is to consider the price and production 
policy for the coming “alcohol year” beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1927 


down to a 65 per cent quota during the current year 


Production that has been artificially held 


will probably be raised to 100 per cent, as the monop- 
oly’s turnover during the present fiscal year has been 
extremely satisfactory, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner \V. T. Daugherty, of Berlin, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Sales of potable alcohol in Germany in the fiscal 
year now ending are estimated at about 675,000 hecto- 
liters, against 562,000 hectoliters in the previous year. 
Sales of alcohol for production of medicinals and cos- 
metics will reach 50,000 hectoliters, against 41,000 
hectoliters a year ago. Low-priced alcohol, including 
that sold as motor spiirts, was sold in the amount of 
1,250,000 hectoliters, against 1,030,000 hectoliters in 
the 1925-26 fiscal year. Monopoly stocks on hand of 
around 1,000,000 hectoliters at the end of 1925-26 (Sep- 
tember 30) have dropped to between 360,000 and 400,- 
000 hectoliters. 
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DYES IMPORTED DURING SEPTEMBER 


(Continued from page 673) 





Col. 

Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
828 6/2 Azocarmpme GN—CIG)) cc nck cece cawsieswes 475 
833 — Wool Fast Blue BL—(By) 

Wool Fast Blue GL, GL Cone.—(IG) 

Wool Past Violet. B—(IG))...ccccciscccccwes 1,651 
842 680 Methylene Violet 3RA—(IG).............. 250 
845 687. Methylene Heliotrope Extra Strong—(IG) 

Rosolane Extra Strong—(IG).............. 270 
865 POO Diemer: Pa) a as sense Keine aeons sea 300 
873 68! Direct Gray R Paste—(G))..... ccs cceeccns. 463 

Malta ‘Gtay J—(SrO) isch os neces Saas 661 

Methylene Gray B New—(IG)............. 100 
875 923 Fouramine A (Water Soluble)--(St.D) 

Pctel Cea GOI) in on saves niswccse son cus 212 
892 65° Bine T9600) PCO (DN) 6 acide ciceccsasasicaes 220 
894 637 Gallamine Blue Extra Paste—(G).......... 2,039 
913 Gea. Damedbrm Bite ACID) esse oc ciccsie sacs ccoeeo 250 
927 663 New Methylene Blue N f. f. s—-(I1G) 

New Methylene Blue NS Conc.-—(S)....... 2,074 

1006 746. Pyrowene Green. S2—O1) ooo 5 ois ca ecccasns 1,102 
1027 778 Alizarine Paste Bluish—(IG) 

Alizarine VI Old—(1G) 
Alizarine Red VI Extra Pure—(IG)........ 6,156 

1033 779 ~Alizarine Orange AO Paste—(BAC).... 1,167 
1034 780 Alizarine Red S Powder—(Q) 

Alimavine. Red SZ—(S) esse sacseae sce 2,146 

1039 785 Alizarine Red XGD Paste—(IG)........... 884 

1054 858 Alizarine Light Blue B—(S)............... 6,000 

1060 801 Anthracene Blue SWG Powder—(IG)...... 500 

1067 804 Alizarine Blue S Powder—(IG)............ 1,828 

1070 807  Alizarine Black S Paste—(IG)............. 1,000 

1071 808 Alizarine Green S Paste—(IG)............. 441 
1073 852 Alizarine Direct Violet ER Powder—(IG).. 100 

1076 859 Alizarine Light Blue LR Cone.—(S)....... 500 

1077 860 Alizarine Direct Blue BGAOQO—(IG)....... 800 

1078 865 Alizarine Cyanine Green 5G—(IG)........ 100 

1080 853 Anthraquinone Violet Powder—(IG)....... 500 

1081 864 Anthraquinone Green GNRNO—(B)......... 131 

1084 854 Alizarine Viridine FF Paste—(IG)......... 950 

1089 861 Anthraquinone Blue SR Extra—(IG)...... 250 

1095 759 Anthra Yellow GC Paste—(IG) 

Anthra Yellow GC Paste Fine—(IG) 

Anthra Yellow GC Dbl. Paste (s. s.)—(B) 

Anthra Yellow GC Powder (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat. Yellow GC Paste—(B). 2... sscscsce ces 8,597 

1096 760 Vat Golden Orange G Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(IG) 3,880 

1097 761 Vat Orange RRT Paste—(B) 

Vat Orange RRT Paste Fine—(IG) 
Vat Orange RRTS Powder (s. s.)—(1G).... 5,965 

1099 763 Vat Dark Blue BOA Paste—(B) 

Vat Dark Blue BOA Paste Fine—(IG)..... 2,914 

1102 765 Caledon Black BB Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(SD) 

Vat Biack 5 Paste—(B) i. cccccwden es 1,018 

1104 767 Vat Brilliant Violet RR Paste Fine—(IG) 

Vat Brill. Violet 2RP Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(1G) 
Vat Violet RR Ex. Db!. Pst. (s. s.)—(B).... 2,520 

1106 838 Vat Blue RSP Tr. Pdr. (s. s.)—(1G) 

Vat Blue RSP Quintuple Pdr. (s. s.).—(1IG).. 2,050 

1113 842 Indanthrene Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(1G) 
Vat Blue GCDN Powder (s. s.)—(UG)...... 5,874 

1114 — Vat Blue BCSO Powder (s. s.)—(IG)...... 1,500 

1118 849 Vat Yellow G Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(IG).. 3,968 

1120 867 Anthra Brown B Paste—(IG).............. 983 

1132 817 Vat Yellow GK Powder (s. s.)—(IG)....... 1,600 
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Col. 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
1135 820 Vat Brilliant Violet RK Paste—(IG)....... 500 
1150 833. Grelanone Olive B Paste—(GrE) 
Grelanone Olive B Powder (s. s..—(GrE).. 2,112 
1151 — Grelanone Brown RR Paste—(GrE) 
Grelanone Brown RR Powder (s. s.)—(GrE) 
Vat Brown R Paste—(By) 
Vat Brown R Paste—(IG) 
Vat Brown BR Powder (s. s.)—(IG)....... 7,099 
1152 — Vat Brown G Paste—(By) 
Vat Brown G Paste—(IG) 
Vat Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(By)......... 4,690 
1162 831 Vat Red RK Powder (s. s.)—(IG).......... 1,600 
1163 832 Vat Violet BN Paste Fine—(B) 
Vat Violet BN Powder (s. s.)—(IG)........ 1,364 
1174 Cibanone Green B Powder (s. s.)—(I)..... 1,100 
1184 881 Brilliant Indigo 4B Paste Fine—(IG) 
Brilliant Indigo 4BC Paste—-(1G) 
Brilliant Indigo 4B Powder (s. s.)—(B).... 8,917 
1189 887 Brilliant Indigo 4G Paste Fine—(IG)....... 2.000 
1190 885 Brilliant Indigo B Paste—(IG)............ 7,679 
1200 895 Alizarine Indigo 3R Paste—(IG)........... 399 
1207 912 Anthra Red B Paste Fine—(IG)........... 941 
1211 910 Helindone Pink AN Paste—(IG)........... 1,000 
1212 918 Vat Red Violet RH Paste Fine—(IG)...... 7,500 
1217 913 Helindone Orange R Paste—(IG) 
Helindone Orange R Powder (s. s.)—(IG) 
Hydron Orange RF Paste—(IG)........... 2.800 
1218 915. Vat Scarlet R PastO—CIG) «ecco ci ccccecccen 500 
1227 904 Helindone Brown G Paste—(IG)........... 1,000 
1228 907 Anthra Scarlet 2G Paste—(B).............. 3,801 
UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 
Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Acid Maiime Yellow G Gonce.—(S) .....00.065bs0seee sevawans 1,000 
Acw Puce Blue R Supra—G)) o.oo. Sic ec kd cs esdeaceien 3,307 
Azarine Direct: Red. Wo— OM ) inn osccccassc vidisccs cis adascice 330 
Alizarine Supra Blue A Powder—(IG).................. 667 
Britant Acw Bite PE—CIG) oiiccicccc vs coed ec cies sew cele. 250 
brihant Miltiaw Bine B—(IG).....0 6.66. ccc wcawewieceus 1,500 
Brilliant Wool Blue FFR—(IG) 
Britiant Wool Blue FFR—CBy):~.. occ cccccsccscaceeees 2,991 
heey Prost @Oranme UG — CE) oo. oisn sa ces. sense tauamociaaaine 220 
RSPR NORMS OC SRN a 1 iy. aise div ais dre acaraioseieiack nisin eieid lank 1,102 
Genmea Past Weed) Bi — (iG) so. c oie ce csncicacusecssiescwcas 500 
aN MEED RMN eR 5 ah gai asain sos's ante i'n ic, 6 00:55: Mca weg ewer 2.092 
Re Oe ER aD oles ciao sw os escwrks o 400s Sale caawee eee 1,700 
Weise’ Eich BRC) a aie soo binds 5s ce nsdneee ens wacecwen 100 
Minaxo Acid Brown G— (1G). oi. cecci cic iéacecesse-oreiaieeies 100 
Naphtho] Black BGN Conc —(IG).. ..........cceceseee. 150 
DRS NNE HERTS ACD oss roiad1a sd Jam ose e SN anwie apar ssn cow lelpay Sidenote 2,204 
PORMRREAN SOIR MEP 55g, chs Raves Bid St adore ow BOWS Sw 331 
Novazol Acid Bine- GL Supra—G))s.0.3.< is. s:.cciewdaneecva 55 
Novazol Acid Blue BL Supra—(G)..............ccceeees 55 
PCAN VRE aD aaa pin asics is hires cw sides ve wielelnemneaie 551 
PRRs ES a ao cags 55g ssa a. cva suns sie Rca owrebneios Baw 300 
Pilatus Fast Brown BRRNO—(IG)...........50.<0cs0000 50 
Pilatus. Past Green Bi, Cont:—CIG) soc vik cise acess 50) 
Plat Crrcernae FE 0) a ico a sossasin an wesw, dcdisvereierardvorerord es 4,409 
Polar Vetiow 2G Cone—(6) iaioec. os. oieikccidectccs adecuseweie 1,102 
BOM Te RCN fe RN 21 os arece csc ares mia niaad sat aisle a Vanda siauerbiais 200 
premnaennh (Or amiee G5 — (B05) oa oo og oi. occ sc sense os bca-c.aseiecains seicie-e oe 300 
Sieenon VOrom HG — CI) ao ois s.hs0 isaac ceuesceccnace 209 
Supcamme Black BR—(0G) «0.66506 os eas dcacacccaesaeces 450 
Supramine Brown GR—G) nooks cicesassieccecewsiewasies 400 
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Quantity Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
TAME: Ed Bie sos sasha asda sane danedawesis 100 ~=— Brilliant Chrome Printing Red B—(G)................0% 110 
Supramine Yellow R—(EG) ooo ce kcdaesctacwadcdiaecasee aia ‘Chromazurame INCE) sieso vise iciscoe bv aodcddeenawade 220 
WOOL Bite TH Batra (0s 5.50 c ds adakadsdcuseueancse 108° Onrome Fast Browh EB—(1) 5. ccc csccclckskdecesdeccn. 110 
Wool Fast Oranwe GIG) eccds vdcsmcasesekusasexcivae 100 «Chrome Fast Phoaphine B— COG) coos cooosososovescodonoecncs 220 
Xylene Brilliant Blue FFRX Cone.—(S)............ ..s 2000 Chrome Fast Kanthine 2R—(DG) q.o..c6cccoccccccsceceun 220 
Selous Fast Blase BR Cone—05) «osx & des ck oeceodseee 1,000 Chrome Printing Red Y—(DH)...............ccccecceee 220 
: Scoslll Erio Anthracene Brown R—(G)...........000000000ceseee 220 
Ericchtomal Grown AE B—-(G) sc <<. okcoscdosdSccvececs 110 
Vat Dyes Gallo Fast Black Powder—-(IG)................. eutie 15 
Anthra ‘Orange RE Paste Fimne—(1G).......0.....000006. 500 ~=Gallo Navy Blue 2GD Powder—(IG)............ceccecce 25 
Anthta Pink R Extra Paste Fine—(IG) «........5 06. sc<0s% 4,000 Metachrome Blue Black 2BX—(IG)....... 0.0... 0000055. 1,300 
Anthra Scarl-t B Paste—(IG) Metachrome Olive 26-—(IG) i .5 io 6iiscdewdcwcnascacior 1,000: 
Anthra Scarlet B Powder (s. s.)—(IG).......05..60005 -+» 1400 Metachrome Red G—(IG)........ccccccccccceccceccccey 6K) 
Ciba. rowan: G Paste) osc ckss hdidc cn ve tvadacdavawdiovn 551 Salictne (rane. 2G) «gc ocvcb ees ev ds edoeccSacesncn. 100 
Cibanone Orange SG Paste—(1) ici sconces uw acse oicien 165 1a 
Eridan Brilliant Scarlet B Paste—(IG)...............4. 500 Direct Dyes 
Grelanone Red 3BR Paste—(GrE).........0..05 00.0000 1,082 senzo ‘Chrome Brown B—(CIG) io.o 6. con cdo nicks ooecnc cca 200 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste—(IG).............. 15,000 Benzo Fast Black L—(IG)...............-............. 500 
Hydron Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(IG)........+ ++. eee Or  Menaw Past Mine HGE—C9G) ooo oo cscs ccreevnescsc ss 200 
Hydron Brown R Paste—(C) Benzo Fast Brown 3GL—(IG)............0:c0ecsascececes 1,000) 
Hydron Brown K Powder (s. s.)—(IG)......0.4.02.060000% 1,041 Benzo Fast Brown RL—(IG)...........e0e0-00-0052... 400 
Piydteom Pask BP Paste— CIGD iso icbsas can eanaaeowaness 4,500 3enzo Fast Copper Violet B—(IG)...................... 109 
Hydron Scarlet 3B Powder (s. s.)\—(C).......-.....0055 1,520 Benzo Fast Heliotrope 4BIL—(IG)...................... 518 
Hydron Violet RF Paste Highly Cone.—(IG)........... 500 Benzo Fast Yellow RL—(IG)........................... 400 
Hydron Yellow GG Powder (s. s.)—(IG).......--- 20045: 1,200 Bemen! MOW MAB — (RY 6s ois vsieb ales @cbiaasesweninccaude 666 
Indigosol AZG—(DH) .......- +... 6s sees ee ee eee eee ees 110 3enzo Rhoduline Red 3B—(IG).............. ccc ccceecee 400 
Indigosol HB—(DH) ...........-..-..0222+-05: erage 22 sriliant Benzo Fast Yellow GI—(IG).< .o<<c.oscecee. 20) 
Indigosol O4B—(DH) " priant Congo Violet: R—(G) a io.oc6.6.oo.soccs<c6sadeecoc 300 
Indigosol O4B—(IG) ..... 0... eee eect eee eee 730 Brilliant Fast Blue 3BX—(IG).................... 520 
Indigosol OR—(IG) ...... 6. cesses eee eee e eee eee e eens 50 srilliant Pure Yellow 6GX—(By).............ccccccecse 280 
Papel TRAC EE ED oso sso eed eke ee tnd seaesw's 200 srilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By) 
Indigosol Orange HR—(IG) _. Brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(IG)..............00000.-. 1,172 
Indigosol Orange HR—(DH).........- +2... 2500s eee ee. 15> Brilliant Sky Blue 2RM, R—(IG).................0..... 3,700 
Indigosol Pink IR Extra—(IG)....................20055 100 Chioramme Laght Gray B Gonc—(S)s.<...6cscccccuaceces 132 
Indigosol Violet AZB—(IG)..........0.10+ eeeceeeee ee 0 Chlorantine Fast Blue 2GI—(l)....................... 2,204 
Paradone Direct Black BG Paste—(1-BH) aaa 300 Chiorantine Fast Bordeaux 2BL—(I)..............000« 1,43. 
Vat Blue RZ Double Paste (s. s.)J—(G)......... eae 2.024 Chlorantine Fast Brown 3RL—(I).............sccceeees 1,102 
Vat Blue Green B Double Paste Fine (s. s.)—(IG)...... 2,970 — Chiorantine Reet Garey TOs ois sev nwwaddnsadddesacen 1,102 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Paste Fine—(1G) i ; Chiorantine Fast Green B—(I)......0..00.2500cc0cecees 441 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Double Paste (s. s.)—(IG)......... 4,281 Chlorantine Fast Violet 5BL—(I)....................... 2,266 
Vat Brilliant Orange RK Paste—(IG) ‘ Chlorantine Fast Violet RL—(I)...............ccccccece 1,543 
Vat Brilliant Orange RK Paste Fine—(IG)............. 2,000 Chlorazol Fast Brown RK—(BDC)..............ceeees. 1,000 
Vat Brilliant Violet 4R Paste—(IG).................... 1,000 Chlorazol Fast Orange AG—(BDC)..................... 1.000 
Vat Brown 2G Powder (s. s.)—(IG) Developiny Mla (0G). ooo sccccsscsnscasncsecs 300 
Vat Brown 2G Powder (s. s.)—(B)...- +... 02 e0e esse ees 1,680 Diamine Catechine G—(1G) ...........ccccessceccecees 500 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Paste—(B) ee Dot teee tees neeees ; 397 Diamine Fast Bordeaux 6BS-—-(IG)..................... =(/ 
Vat Golden Orange 3R Paste meee me yex ee < goers ~~ Diamine Fast Brown R—(IG)..............-ccccccceece 600 
Vat Golden Yellow GK Double Paste Fine—(IG)....... 5,000 Diamine Fast Scarlet 8BS—(IG). .... 0. occcccccoccescsec 200 
Vat Gray RRH Paste Fine—(IG)....................-. 350 Diazo Brilliant Orange 5G Extra—(IG)................. 100 
Vat Green G Double Paste—(1G)<.....c.0:004 c05 ov scceecen 996 Diazo Brown 6G—(IG) ...........-..-.... 22... 500) 
Vat Green GG Double Paste (s. s.)—(B) Z, Dinee Brows SRG) oie vo cosas vee Sb denlen own aesdaceus 500 
Vat Green GG Powder (s. s.)—(IG)..... bette teen nee 4,794 Diazo Fast Black SD—(IG)........................... 500 
Vat Pink B Double Paste Fine (s. s.)—(IG) ps Diazo Fast Bordeaux BL—(IG)..............ccccecccee 600 
Vat Pink B Powder (5: s.)—e(IG).. occicccccciasdiesadacs es 1,750 Diazo Fast Violet 3RL—(IG)........................... 109 
Vat Printing Brown R_ Paste—(Q).........-.-..02000s 1987 Diazo Indigo Blue 2RL—(IG)........................... 409 
Vat Red GG Paste—(IG) wo inane MRI TER ois ois ccin cde ackn nse accseur 500 
Vat Red GG Powder—(IG).......-.. 620s 0sseeeeeeee eee 870 Diazo Pure Blue B—(By)...............-..-.0-........ 1,651 
Vat Yellow GGK Paste—(IG)........ retteeeeeeeeeeeees 100 Dawe: Pure Tie Ql —CIG) oases oc incidscdsassodeoagan 700 
Vat Yellow FFRK Powder (s. s.)\—(IG).........00-0+55 200 Diazol Light Red N8B—(CN).................. 1,102 
Vat Yellow 3RT Conc. Powder (s. s.)—(IG)..........+. 500 Diphenyl Brown BBNC—(G) .o.c6cs:sccsccsccaccesceccss 2,205 
Diphenyl Fast Blue 8GLN Supra—(G)................... 55 
Mordant and Chrome Dyes Diphenyl Fast Bordeaux BC—(G)...................... 110 
Acid Alizarine Gray G—(IG).............000ccccecceee. 30 Diphenyl Fast Bronze B—(G) q o.o.csiciccics ae ccwscedscce 1,102 
Alizarine Chrome Green V Paste—(S)............2..00- 4,495 Fast Cotton Blue FFG—(IG).............ccceceeceececs 100 
Anthracene Chromate Brown EB—(IG)..............2-- moo «= Phuto:. Black 4G: Fixtra—(0G) .ooo.'o oso ccs. oon uncadednecc 350 
Autochrome Gray G—(M)............0s00ccsceeccceceee soe Waieo Brows, GONG) soos oo sis cas sanis conc cde esscves 200 
Brilliant Chrome Blue S—(DH).................eeeeeees 110 Rosanthrene R—(1) 
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Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
Universal Jet Black C—(IG) 
Zambesi Black D—(IG) 
Zambesi Black F—(IG) 
Zambesi Brown 4R—(IG) 


Direct Dyes for Artificial Silk 

Cellit Blue R—(IG) 
Cellit Fast Yellow 2GN, R—(IG) 
Celliton Blue Extra Paste-—(IG) 
Celliton Fast Blue 2B Paste—(IG) 
Celliton Fast Pink F3B Paste—(1G) 
Celliton Fast Red Violet R Paste—(1G) 
Celliton Fast Violet B Paste—(IG) 
Celliton Orange R= Paste-—(IG) 
Celliton Pink R Paste—(1G) 
Celliton Red R Paste—(1IG) 
Celliton Yellow 3G Paste—(1IG) 
Duranol Black Paste—( BDC) 
Duranol Blue G Paste—(BDC) 
Duranol Orange G Paste—(BDC) 
Duranol Red 2B Paste—( BDC) 
Duranol Red G Paste—( BDC) 
Duranol Violet 2R Paste—(BDC) 
Setacyl Direct Blue 2GS Powder—(G) 
Setacyl Direct Orange G Conc. Powder—(G) 
Setacyl Direct Orange 2R Powder—(G) 
Setacyl Direct Pink 3B Cone.—(G) 

Rapid Fast Dyes 
Rapid Fast Blue B Paste—(1G) 
Rapid Fast Orange RH Paste—-(IG) 
Rapid Fast Red B Paste—(IG)... 


Basic Dyes 
Basic Pink G Powder—(Q) 
Rhodamine 6GH Extra (s. s. 
Rhodamine 6GDN Extra (s. s.)—(1G) 


Sulphur Dyes 
Indocarbon CL Cone.—(IG) 
Indocarbon SN—(IG) 
Pyrogene Brown G—(I) 
Pyrogene Cutch 2R Extra—(1) 


Pyrogene Green GK—(I)...... 
Pyrogene Pure Blue 3GL—(1) 
Sulphide New Blue BL—(IG) 
Thional Brilliant Green 6G Cone.—(S) 
Thional Brown R—(BDC) 

Thional Green 2G Cone—(BDC) 


Color-Lake Dyes 
Helio Bordeaux BL Powder—(IG) 
Helio Fast Rubine 4BL Powder—(IG) 
Helio Fast Yellow G Powder—(M) 
Helio Red RMT Extra Powder—(IG) 
Tero Red FG—(IG) 


Unclassified Dyes 
Grasol Blue R—(G) 
Grasol Red G—(G) 
Grasol Scarlet G, 2G—(G) 
Grasol Yellow R—(G) 
Gray Black Dye—(Q) 
All other—(Q) 


Quantity 
(pounds) 
100 
500 
500 
100 


250 
125 
300 

25 

50 
120 

50 
100 
100 
300 
120 
240 
944 
120 
460 
400 

60 
441 

11 
276 
220 


2,500 
2,500 
Dol 
661 
772 
1,654 
2.555 
200 
1,860 


2,240 
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GERMANY HOLDS JAVA DYE TRADE 

The bulk of the dyes going into Java are German 
dyes, according to a recent report from Consul Groth, 
of Surabaya, issued by the Department of Commerce. 

The import figures supplied in the department dis- 
patch give a comparative idea of the increase in Ger- 
many’s share of this profitable market in 1926 over 
1925. Aniline dyes were imported to a total of more 
than 1,174,000 kilos in 1926, as against 602,600 kilos 
in 1925, and Germany supplied more than 1,037,000 
Holland 


and Switzerland shared to a small extent in this trade. 


kilos of the 1926 imports of aniline colors; 


In excess of 1,111,000 kilos were packed in small pack- 
ages for the native retail trade. The largest importa- 
tions were through the port of Semarang, because of 
this port’s proximity to the great native batik indus- 
try in Central Java. 

Imports of alizarine dyes into Java last year 
amounted to 14,260 kilos, less than half of those for 
1925. Seventy-four per cent of these colors were of 
German origin and about 20 per cent came from Eng- 
land. 

75 per cent of the imports of 
artificial Indigo into Java during 1926, the total being 
in excess of 810,000 kilos, while France sent about 17 
per cent. 


Germany supplied 


Practically 60 per cent of the Indigo imports 
enter through Semarang for consumption by the batik 
makers. 


- LIQUID DYES ENTER CANADA FREE 

Coal tar dyes soluble in water in liquid form are 
now admitted to Canada free of duty under a ruling 
of the Canadian Board of Customs. 
the Canadian 


Section 203 of 
Tariff provides for the free admission 
of aniline and other coal tar colors soluble in water, 
in packages of not less than one pound in weight, and 
the new decision extends this privilege to such dyes 
in liquid form. Certain liquid colors have heretofore 
been subjected to a duty of as high as 40 per cent ad 
valorem under a section of the tariff applying to liquid 
chemicals not specified, according to a dispatch from 


Commercial Attache L. W. Meekins, of Ottawa. 


TO REDYE THREE MILLION ARMY 
UNIFORMS 

Contract for redyeing 3,500,000 khaki army uniforms 
has been awarded to the Rit Products Company of 
Chicago. These uniforms, which have been in storage 
since the war, were made by various manufacturers 
and originally dyed a fairly uniform shade of khaki. 
Due to differences in the cloth used and to the dve- 
stuffs in the uniforms, many of them have changed 
shade, becoming distinctly yellower, more brownish 
or of an olive drab tinge. Aside from this variety in 
shade the garments are as good as new. It is esti- 
mated that the stripping and dyeing will cost the 

Government between 25 and 35 cents per suit. 





man 
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Dyeing Acetate Silk 
eleetate Silk and Its Dyes. By Charles E. Mullin, M.Sc. 
With a foreword by Prof. L. A. Olney, D.Sc. 473 
pages. Illustrated. D. Van Nostrand Company. 
$6.00. 


It is often asked, “Why is so much attention given to 
acetate silk when the quantity produced and used is very 
small in comparison with the quantity of other artificial 
silk fibers?” To this question the manufacturers of the 
acetate fiber will reply that their product has certain prop- 
erties that give to fabrics in which it is woven or knitted, 
qualities of peculiar beauty, that therefore set. it apart 
from the older rayons. 

This may explain the interest of the consumer in ace- 
tate silk, but it does not explain the interest of the 
chemist. The chemist or colorist likes his problem, and 
five years ago acetate silk presented a tantalizing chemi- 
cal enigma. The fiber had properties all its own—chem- 
ical and dyeing properties which for a time defied at- 
tempts to bend them to practical use. The enigma 
attracted the chemist and colorist. and they have labored 
upon it until it has been largely solved. 

In his book Charles E. Mullin has compiled and sum- 
marized the results of every important investigation into 
the dyeing properties of acetate silk and its dyestuffs, 
and the processing methods worked out by textile chem- 
ists and colorists. The author explains that very little 
of the material is original; but it has been collected from 
every available source and concisely but clearly presented 
in a single, readable, well-arranged volume. 

The resistance of acetate silk to most of the ordinary 
dyes used on other rayons and on cotton, wool and silk 
could be explained, but it could not be successfully 
altered. New special dyestuffs had to be invented and 
new dyeing methods determined. There was little prece- 
dent on which to base investigations. The most resultful 
studies have been carried on during the past five years. 
What is compiled in Prof. Mullin’s book, therefore, has 
that quality so rarely met with in technical books; its 
material is new. And very little has been overlooked ; 
besides its timeliness it has the quality of completeness. 

The contents of the volume are largely based on the 
well-known series of articles by the author published in 
the AmertcAN DyesturF ReporTeR during 1925 and 
1926. The development of the rayons is outlined. The 
general properties of acetate silk are fully explained and 
compared with those of other rayons and natural fibers. 
The dyeing of the older rayons is discussed to emphasize. 
perhaps, the difficulties met with in the study of dyeing 
the acetate type. All classes of dyestuffs that may be 
used in dveing acetate silk in various combinations and 
unions are fully treated, with prolific references to sources 
such as American and British patent literature and the 
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work of important investigators. Methods of dyeing, 
sizing, finishing and stripping acetate silk fabrics and 
unions are lucidly described, with numerous formulas. 
The author is a trained textile chemist and a well- 
informed scholar. In compiling this volume he took upon 
himself a task calling for prodigious labor guided by a 
trained selective judgment, and he has done his work well. 


Chemical Standards 
Standards and Tests for Reagent and C. P. Chemicals. 
By Benjamin L. Murray. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. 560 pages. $5.00. D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 


The standards and tests for reagent chemicals, with 
which the first edition of this book was exclusively con- 
cerned, have in the new volume been revised and im- 
proved. 

A new and extensive feature embraces the field of 
C. P. chemicals which have now been added to the text 
standards of purity and methods of testing for somewhat 
over two hundred chemicals. 

The standards compiled in this book, according to the 
author, are not those of the idealist, but those that in- 
sure to the average consuming chemist materials suitable 
for the work before him. For the manufacturer they are 
standards for chemicals that he can produce economically 
on a commercial scale. 

The new features of the volume will make it desired 
by those who have been using the older edition and will 
serve to attract many others who have great need of such 
a well-arranged reference work. 


A. S. T. M. Specifications and Methods of Test for 
Textile Materials—1927. Prepared by Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
75 cents. 


The American Society for Testing Materials is or- 
ganized for “the promotion of knowledge of the mate- 
rials of engineering and the standardization of specifica- 
tions and methods of testing.” We should take special 
note of the fact that its most active committee is D-13 
on Textile Materials—one of the most important and 
also the largest committee in the society. What better 
evidence do we need to prove that the movement to stand- 
ardize and test the materials of industry has taken firm 
hold of the American textile industry ? 

The pamphlet under review contains all the methods 
of testing, definition of terms and specifications for tex- 
tile materials so far developed by Committee D-13. It 
contains twelve standards and eight tentative standards 
with data relating to them and information on the work 
of the committee. The standards cover tests for woven 
fabrics, testing machines and various cotton yarns, threads 
and materials. The tentative standards and tests are on 
rayon, knit goods, cotton fibers, grease wool and identifi- 
cation of fibers. Data are presented on variation in mois- 
ture regain and on tensile strength. 
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TEXTILE LABORATORY OPENED AT PENN 
STATE COLLEGE 

The wearing and cleaning qualities of textile mer- 
chandise will be studied and tested at a new textile 
laboratory established at Pennsylvania State College 
under the direction of Dr. E. D. Ries. This laboratory 
will be operated in connection with the college’s Di- 
vision of Industrial Research in order to provide a 
textile testing service for State institutions, retail buy- 
ers and others concerned with quantity purchasing 
of textiles. 

Many samples of merchandise have already been 
sent to the laboratory by superintendents and stewards 
of some of the thirty-two State-owned institutions to 
which the new service was offered. Purchases of tex- 


Fastness to Light of Dyestuffs on Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics 

A very important series of experiments was recently 
completed by the Color Laboratories of the British 
Research Association for the \Woolen and \Vorsted 
Industries on the determination of the fastness to light 
of dyestuffs. The investigation was divided into ten 
different sections and many experimenters lent their 
aid in this very comprehensive work. ‘The conclusions 
reached are briefly as follows: 

In the first place, the present system of artificial 
fading employed did not give the same results as sun- 
light fading, and the discrepancy was thought to be 
due to the humidity conditions in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the samples. 

It was determined that the increase in color loss due 
to the increase of humidity is an important variable in 
fading conditions. A standard is necessary. 

There is a direct relation between the loss of color 
and the time of exposure, which is not linear; that is, 
color loss is not directly proportional to the time of 
€xposure, but in the earlier stages the color loss is 
more rapid than later. In making fading tests the 
time of exposure should be greater than what is re- 
quired for the initial and more rapid fading action to 
take place. 

Samples dyed in varying degrees of depths of color 
were tested and all samples were found to lose the 
same total amount of color under standard conditions: 
which effect is, of course, less noticed in the darker 
than in the lighter shades. 

Increasing the amount of ultra-violet radiation on 
the pattern results in an increase in the fading. The 
ultra-violet light has a more violent effect as humidity 
increases, both in quantity and range. 

Various investigations were also carried out on dif- 
ferent kinds of glass, and it was concluded that the 
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tiles by these institutions will be guided by the stand- 
ards established at the laboratory, in which such prep- 
erties as tensile strength, color fastness, weight, finish 
and construction will be studied. 

‘The new Penn State Laboratory will be in charge 
of Prof. Pauline Beery Mack, well-known as a lecturer 
on textiles, who is also National Chairman of the Tex- 
tile Section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Professor Peck has enrolled for the eight 
weeks’ course in dyeing and cleaning now being given 
at the newly erected National Institute of Dyers and 
Cleaners near Washington, D. C. This course will 
assist in preparing her to instruct Penn State chem- 
istry and home economic students in the scientific study 
of textile problems. 


ordinary glass in shop windows forms an effective 
filter for excluding ultra-violet radiation and thereby 
decreasing fading. 

Investigations were also made on the radiation of 
light from gas-filled lamps for shop lighting as to its 
effect on the fading of color, and it was concluded that 
the glass filters the ultra-violet rays as above. 

A new form of outdoor fading cabinet is also de- 
scribed, details of which can be obtained from the 
original article, which is published in the Journal of 


»)* 


the Society of Dyers and Colorists, 1927, pages 251-267. 


Fast Shades on Wool 

Wool can be dyed by first impregnating the fiber 
with alpha-naphthol or beta-naphthol, and then devel- 
oping the color with the aid of a diazotizing solution. 
This dyeing method cannot, however, be used for all 
purposes, for the reason that it gives colors that are 
not as fast as is desired. 

It has been found, according to the process patented 
in French Patent No. 601,430, that very good results 
are obtained if in place of alpha-naphthol or beta- 
naphthol the hydroxy! derivatives, or the amino or 
hydroxyl-amino compounds, are used, which are capa- 
ble of combining with the diazo compounds. 

For example, the wool is treated for thirty minutes 
at approximately 60 deg. Cent. in thirty times its 
weight of a liquor which contains 3 per cent (figured 
on the weight of the wool) of 1:5-dioxynaphthalene, 
2% per cent of a 40 deg. Be. concentrated solution of 
sodium hydroxide and 20 per cent of common salt. 
The excess liquor is removed from the wool and the 
color is then developed in a solution of diazotized meta- 
xylidine which is slightly alkaline with ammonia. An 
excellent brown shade is thus obtained, very fast to 
light. 
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Treating Yarns with Liquids 

\\Varp yarns to be treated with liquids are, for ex- 
ample, wound on the perforated beam in chain or like 
form. An apparatus for winding the chain warps on a 
perforated beam 17 (see accompanying figure) com- 
prises pivoted arms 14 for holding the beam, a friction 
drum 21 which is driven from a pulley 24 and on which 
the beam rests, and a traversing arm 44 pivoted at 48 


and carrying a guide-eye 54. The arm is traversed by 


means of a double-threaded screw 31 connected by 
change wheels 25, 27, 28 and 30 and chains 26 and 29 
to the beam 17. The half nut 37 (see Fig. 5) engaging 
the screw 51 is carried by a bracket 38 sliding on a 
bar 35 parallel with the screw and having a part 40 to 


keep the nut in engagement with the screw and a pin 





42 to slide between two spring plates in a slot 43 in the 
arm 44. The front end of the bar 44 is supported by a 
bar 12. The chain warp passes through the eye 54 
directly to the beam, or through an eye 54a (see Fig. 7) 
and round the drum 21 and a guide-piece 58 carried by 
the arm 44, and then to the beam 17. (British Patent 
No. 269,954.) 


Neolan Dyestuffs in Printing Woolen Piece Goods 

Chrome dyestuffs are seldom used for printing 
woolen goods, for the reason that the chromium salts 
leave the wool harsh, and hence basic, direct and acid 
dyestuffs which give non-fast effects are employed. 
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The vat dyestuffs will give fast printed designs, but 
there is great difficulty in developing the color. The 
task is to find a class of colors for printing wool which 
will give fast effects either without the use of mor- 
The 


Neolan colors can be used to advantage for this pur- 


dants or with just a small amount of the latter. 
pose. In this process it is not necessary to add chro- 
mium salts, but when they are used the fastness of 
the color to washing is somewhat increased. 

There are two formulas for making the printing 
paste. In the first, which does not contain any chro- 
mium salts, 10 to 30 grams of the dyestuff are dis- 
solved in 400 c.c. of boiling-hot water and a 1:1 mix- 
ture of British gum thickener (600 grams) is stirred 
this the boiled. 
Finally, when it has cooled off, 70 grams of glycerin 


into solution and mixture is then 
are added and the mixture is stirred again. 

In the second formula, from 10 to 30 grams of the 
dyestuff are dissolved in 290 c.c. of boiling-hot water 
and 600 grams of a 1:1 British gum mixture are added. 
The mixture is then boiled some more and thoroughly 
ot 


glycerin and 60 c.c. of a 20 deg. Be. solution of chro- 


stirred after it has been cooled. ‘Then 50 grams 
mium acetate are added. 

The woolen piece goods are printed with this mix- 
ture, then dried and steamed with moist steam for one 
hour. The finishing operations are as usual. 

Acid colors have mostly been used for dyeing a 
on the wool fabric which is to be dis- 


solid shade 


charged. Most of the attention of the printer has been 
The 
chrome colors have not been used in discharge print- 


directed to obtaining a level shade on the wool. 


ing of woolens, for the principal reason that the dis- 
charge is not complete under these conditions. It has 
been found that the Neolan colors can be discharged 
on wool with the aid of hydrosulphite preparations in 
most cases and that the chromium contained in these 
colors does not impair the white discharge effect, for 
the chromium is combined on the fiber in a different 
manner than in the case of the mordant colors. The 
effects obtained in this manner are fast to light, wash- 
ing, etc. 

The discharge printing pastes that are used with the 
Neolan colors all contain zinc oxide or a preparation 
which itself contains zinc oxide. Thus good results 
with a paste that contains 230 grams of British gum 
thickener (1:1 mixture), 509 grams of Hydrosulphite 
RWS Ciba, 130 grams of glycerin and 100 grams of an 
albumin solution (1:1 strength). (Melliand’s Textil- 
berichte, 1927, pages 699-702.) 


Color Discharge with Naphthol AS Dyes 


Certain new effects have been obtained with the aid 
of these dyestuffs which are of very striking character 
and compare well in brilliancy and fastness to Para 
Red. 
15 grams of Naphthol AS-D, 30 grams of Turkey Red 


The ground color is obtained with a mixture of 
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oil, 22 grams of sodium hydroxide solution (24 deg. 
Be.) and 2 grams of Nekal BX dry. The dye bath is 
made in the following manner: 14.25 grams of Fast 
Red KB Base are mixed into a fine paste with 100 c.c. 
of boiling water, the two substances being very thor- 
oughly mixed. 


Then 14.25 grams of a 20 per cent Le. 
concentrated hydrochloric acid are added. ‘The base is 
The solution is 
then diluted with water and ice to a volume of 350 c.c. 
and left at 12 deg. Cent. ».7 grams of sodium 
nitrite, dissolved in 20 c.c. of cold water, are added. 


dissolved on the addition of the acid. 
Then 


The diazotization is finished after thirty minutes. 
Then it is retarded by the addition of 10.6 grams of 
sodium acetate dissolved in 30 ¢.c. of water, and the 
entire mass is made up to the volume of 1 liter. 

The dyed and thoroughly soaped goods are printed 
with white and color discharges and, according to the 
steaming conditions, 120 to 150 grams of Rongalite C 
per kilogram are used. Most of the vat colors may be 
used in the color discharge process. 

If a product with a bluish effect, more like Alizarine 
Red, is desired, then the fabric is prepared with 15 
grams of Naphthol AS-TR and the dyeing is carried 
out with 12.75 grams of Fast Red TR Base. A very 
fine scarlet shade may be obtained with Naphthol AS 
and Fast Scarlet G Base. An orange effect may be 
obtained by preparing with 20 grams of Naphthol 
AS-D and dyed with 16 grams of Fast Orange GC 
3ase per liter. 

Various other interesting effects may be obtained 
and are described in the original article, which also 
contains samples of the printed fabrics. (Melliand’s 
Textilberichte, 1927, pages 708-709.) 


Separating Extracted Material from Bast Fibers 


The extractive materials sail- 


For the 
removal of these extractive materials, the use of dilute 


that are contained in 
cloth, or rather in boiled yarn, is given in detail. 


soda ash or caustic soda solution only is permitted. 
Hypochlorites may not be used. Difficulties experienced 
in meeting specifications on sailcloth led to further ex- 
periments in order to determine whether it is possible 
to reduce the content of extractive materials to the re- 
quired amount, 4 per cent, without a loss in breaking 
strength. 

Using two hemp yarns, about 5 and 8 leas and a 1 per 
cent solution of soda ash, sufficient to cover the yarn 
completely, eight hours boiling was found to reduce the 
extractive materials to about 4 per cent, the loss in weight 
in both cases being about 20 per cent. The 5’s yarn 
(weft) showed practically no change in strength by this 
treatment, but the 8’s yarn (warp) was considerably in- 
creased in strength. With both varns the breaking leneth 
was markedly increased. Results are given also of ex- 
per cent soda ash solution was 
employed in boiling, and this treatment was followed by 
sourin? with hydrochloric acid. 


periments in which a 2 


In further experiments 
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with flax yarns, it was found that a 1 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution removed the extractive substances 
much more rapidly than a 1 per cent solution of sodium 
carbonate, the permitted quantity, 4 per cent, being 
reached after two (Leipziger 
Monats. Textil-Industrie, 1927, Vol. 42, pp. 261-262 and 
306-307.) 


only hours’ boiling. 


STORY OF BRITISH WOOLEN RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


The broad activities of the British Association for 
the Woolen and Worsted 
a brochure recently issued to the members of the 


Industries are outlined in 


association and others interested in its work. The 


present membership includes 400 firms representing 
about 60 per cent of the capital of the British woolen 
industry. the 
covers the brief period of the six years since its or- 


The whole progress of association 


ganization at Torridon in 1921. 


The information in the new brochure was compiled 
and edited by Dr. G. S. Barker and Arnold Frobisher, 
according to a review in the Dyer and Calico Printer, 
from which the following comment is taken. The in- 
formation includes notes on the examination of wool, 
its quality, chemical and physical aspects, the effects 
of dyes on wool, and the prominent part that atmos- 
pheric conditions play in causing fading. The asso- 
ciation has devoted a great deal of time and gone to 
considerable expense in making researches on this 
very important subject, and the outdoor fading cabi- 
net, glazed with vitaglass, which allows free access 
of air and atmosphere to patterns, has already proved 
valuable in testing the fastness of colors to these con- 
ditions. The association has also designed spectacles 
of special glass to enable comparisons of shade to be 
made for matching purposes. If a pattern is illumi- 
nated with artificial light from a lamp with an opaque 
globe and viewed through these spectacles, a close 
approximation of daylight illumination is obtained 

There is a great deal that is interesting and useful 
in the notes on the physical aspects of wool. The 
raluable work in this 
direction, the results of which have already largely 
benefited the industry. The problem of mildew and 
its evils has received much attention, and research has 
been made into the behavior of wool towards dye- 


stuffs, alkalies and acids after treatment to render it 


Research Association has done 


immune from mildew. These investigations have re- 
sulted in important discoveries in other directions, 
enabling other ills besides mildew to be eliminated or 
mitigated. Although the Research Association has 
accomplished a great deal, it realizes it is only on the 
fringe of the problems confronting the industry It 
believes that in the near future, as its program de- 
velops, improvements and developments of untold 
benefit to all will result. 
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ENGLISH RAYON EXPOSITION EFFECTIVE- 
LY PLANNED 


A colorful exhibition of rayon and rayon products 
in a large variety of forms was opened to the trade 
and public in Manchester, England, during the first 
week of October. This was the first British rayon 
show ever held outside the city of London, but its 
location in a textile center of the country probably 
acted to increase rather than lower the attendance. 

Not only England’s principal rayon manufacturers 
were represented; a number of the foremost manu- 
facturers of rayon fabrics and garments also displayed 
their goods to an interested public. An instructive 
exhibit of rayon manufacturing apparatus, as well as 
of some machinery for processing the finished fabric, 
was one of the principal features of the show. 

In the fabrics the chief 
cotton and mixtures in 
satin goods. 


section exhibits were of 


rayon crepe-de-Chine and 
A large number of all-rayon fabrics, 
however, ably demonstrated the rapid development of 


this type of goods in the past few years. 


INCREASE IN DYEING COSTS REVEALED IN 
BRITISH CENSUS 


While there has been a very noticeable reduction 
in the total quantity of goods handled by the British 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing trades, in comparison 
with the trade of fifteen years ago, the costs of such 
processing have shown a marked rise during the same 
period. The tendency is disclosed by a report recently 
issued on the Third Census of Production published 
in Great Britain, covering the country’s industrial 
activities for the year 1924. 

The official figures of the census of the dyeing trades 
apply mainly to dyeing and finishing done on com- 
mission for other firms, though they include the op- 
erations carried out in the processing departments of 
textile spinners and manufacturers. The general de- 
cline in volume of goods is attributed partly to an 
actual reduction in the volume of trade and partly 
to the fact that an increasing quantity of goods are 
now being exported for bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing operations. 

The quantity of raw cotton and cotton waste han- 
dled by the dyeing and other processing trades in 
Great Britain, according to the report, fell from ap- 
proximately 20,900,000 pounds in 1912 to 11,400,000 
pounds in 1924. The quantity of cotton yarn bleached, 
dyed, etc., dropped from 194,500,000 pounds in 1912 to 
183,000,000 pounds in the census year. The decline 
in piece goods was even more noticeable. The quan- 
tity of bleached piece goods in linear yards slipped 
down from approximately 2,400,000,000 to 1,700,000,- 
000 in 1924. The figures for dyed goods were 1,200,- 
00,000 linear yards in 1912 and 941,200,000 in 1924. 


The woolen figures show an increase in yarn and a 
decline in piece goods, the figures being 25,045,000 
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pounds in 1912 for the dyeing and finishing of yarn, 
and 28,251,000 pounds in 1924. The quantity of all 
types of woolen and worsted dyed and finished came 
to 280,493,000 linear vards in 1912 and to 253,976,000 
in 1924. Some reason for this change in tendency may 
be found in the fact that processing now sometimes 
takes place at an earlier stage than hitherto, but this 
explanation does not hold good in the case of linen 
and jute, where there was a wholesale decline in the 
bleaching, dyeing, and so forth of both yarns and 
fabrics. The shrinkage here must probably be at- 
tributed to changes in fashion. 


INCREASE IN SILK DYEING 


Thrown and spun yarn, bleached and dyed, amount- 
ed to 2,488,000 pounds in 1912, the figures for 1924 
being 1,382,000 pounds, including 934,000 pounds of 
spun silk. Against this may be put the figure of 7,- 
714,000 pounds for artificial silk yarn in 1924, which 
was not even recorded in the earlier returns. 

The quantity of silk fabrics bleached and dyed rose 
from 20,615,000 linear yards in 1912 to 21,107,000 in 
1924. It is worth noting that the quantity of artificial 
silk fabrics dyed and printed in 1924 was almost twice 
that of real silk for the same year at 38,641,000 linear 
yards. 

The hosiery returns show a distinct advance in 
trade, the number of stockings and socks of all types 
bleached, dyed, and finished amounting to 13,931,000 
dozen pairs in 1912 and to 19,732,000 dozen pairs at 
the last census. 


FAST DYES FEATURED IN BOARDWALK 
DISPLAY 


American-made fast dyes, shown on goods guaran- 
teed by manufacturers, were recently featured in a 
display at the Du Pont Products Exhibit at Atlantic 
City, N. J. This exhibit occupies a prominent place 
on the Boardwalk and is visited yearly by nearly 250,- 
000 persons. The display, furnished through the co- 
operation of the United States Finishing Company, 
comprised a range of twenty-two different fabrics in 
plain colors and color combinations. All the fabrics 
were dyed with Du Pont colors. 

Window cards in the exhibit called attention to the 
fastness of these American-made dyes. Printed guar- 
antees from the manufacturers of the fastness of the 
dyes were shown on the goods. Seven staff members 
on the floor of the exhibit explain to visitors qualities 
of the dyes. Among the display are pieces of cre- 
tonnes in floral, striped and modernistic patterns, 
shirtings and printed percales from the Kantex and 
Wamsutta mills, printed Ivanhoe percales of the Wil- 
liam Anderson Company, Robgol fast color cloth in 


plain colors, including maize, coral, copen, orchid, red 
and old rose. 
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RECENT PATENTS 


Process of Obtaining Fast-Colored Discharges 
on Fast Dyeings 
(1,638,475; August 9, 1927) 
William Cotton, of Hochst-on-the-Main, Germany, as- 
signor to Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, of New 


York, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware. 


It has already been known for a long time that vat 
dyestuffs can be used as colored discharges on dye- 
ings which are obtained by means of azo dyestuffs. 
In these discharge styles the dyed ground is, natu- 
rally, considerably less fast than the colored discharges 
used and, moreover, the vat dyestuffs have the ten- 
Furthermore, vat dyestuffs are 
In this 


dency to form halos. 
likewise used as colored discharges on indigo. 
case the dyed ground is also not so fast as the colored 
discharges printed thereon. 

It is now found that a discharge style of unexcelled 
fastness can be obtained by producing the dyeing by 
means of vat dyestuffs which are destroyed by a re- 
ducing agent—such as, for instance, formaldehyde sul- 
phoxylate to which Leucotrope WW Conc. is added—and 
by using as colored discharges vat dyestuffs which 
sufficiently resist the action of the said reducing agent. 
Leucotrope W Cone. is the calcium salt of the disul- 
phonic acid obtained by sulphonating dimethylphenvl- 
benzyl-ammonium Schultz's 
“Farbstofftabellen,” 6th Ed., Vol. II, page 200. An 
essential point in this new process is that oniy so much 


chloride described in 


of the formaldehyde su!phoxylate with Leucotrope 
added thereto should be used as is necessary for dis- 
charging the dyed ground and for reducing the dye- 
stuff in the colored discharge without destroying it. 
In the new discharge style the colored discharges ob- 
tained by means of vat dyestuffs have the further ad- 
vantage of forming no halos. 

The 
process: 

(1) The material dyed with 4 per cent of Indan- 
threne Olive R Paste is printed with the following 
colored discharge: 


following examples serve to illustrate the 


CoLorED DISCHARGE 
of Indanthrene Orange 
of standard color. 

Leucotrope W Conc. 
anthraquinone paste. 
water. 
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STANDARD COLOR 

zine oxide. 

glycerine. 


dissolving salt b. 


wheat-starch tragacanth thicken- 
ing, 

[ potassium carbonate. 

hydrosulphite N. F. cone. 2 parts 


hydrosulphite to 1 part of water. 
600 grams. 


The material is then steamed at 101 deg. Cent. for 
five minutes in the Mather-Platt ager, free from air, 
and then washed and soaped. 

(2) The material dyed with 3.3 per cent of Indan- 
threne Violet RH Paste and 9.3 per cent of Indan- 
threne Gray 6B 
colored discharge and then further treated as indicated 
in Example 1. 


-aste is printed with the following 


CoLorED DISCHARGE 
of Indanthrene Blue 3G Paste fine. 
of Indanthrene Yellow G Dbl. Paste 
fine. 
of standard color (prepared as indi- 


DU er. 


5 


150 gr. 


600 

cated in Example 1). 
100 gr. of Leucotrope W Cone. 
100 of water. 


1 kilo. 


(3) The material dyed with 4 per cent of Indan- 


threne Brown G Paste, 7.5 per cent of Indanthrene 


Indanthrene 
Reddish Violet RK Paste is printed with the following 


Yellow RK Paste and 0.5 per cent of 
discharge and then further treated as indicated in Ex- 
ample 1: 


150 
600 


gr. of Indanthrene Violet BN Paste fine. 

gr. of standard color (prepared as indi- 
cated in Example 1). 

60 gr. of Leucotrope W Conc. 


190 gr. of water. 


1 kilo. 


(4) The material dyed with 30 per cent of Helin- 
done Fast Scarlet B is printed with the following col- 
ored discharge and further treated as indicated in Ex- 
ample 1: 


200 of Indanthrene Brilliant Blue R Paste 
fine. 

600 of standard color (prepared as indi- 
cated in Example 1). 

89 gr. of Leucotrope W Cone. 

120 of water. 


1 kilo 
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Treatment of Residual Liquors 
(1,637,515; August 2) 
Linn Bradley, Montclair, N. J., and Edward P. Mc- 
Keefe, New York, N. Y., assignors to Bradley- 
McKeefe Corporation, New York, N. Y., a corpo- 
ration of New York. 


The method of treating residual liquor from the pro- 
duction of pulp with a cooking liquor containing es- 
sentially sodium sulphite or sodium sulphite and caus- 
tic alkali which comprises concentrating the residual 
liquor and crystallizing sodium sulphite therefrom. 






Steam Tube and Piping for Textile Machinery 
(1,637,387; August 2) 


Owen F. McEnaney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A steam tube for use on textile machinery of the 
class described, comprising a pair of spaced vertical 
tubes one arranged within the other, a horizontal tube 
having thread guides mounted in opposite ends there- 


of, and the inner vertical tube having a plurality of 
t 









































apertures for the flow of steam from the annular 
chamber st:rrounding said tube to the interior thereof, 
said inner tube being in communication at one end 
with the horizontal tube, and being in communication 
at the other end with a discharge pipe, and means for 
the inflow of steam to the annular chamber between 
the respective spaced vertical tubes. 


Paper-Coloring Device 
(1,638,757; August 9) 
Karl Wille, Somerville, N. J., and William Tieke, As- 
toria, N. Y., said Tieke assignor to said Wille. 


In a coloring device of the class described, a plu- 
rality of containers for coloring material having open- 
ings in the bottoms thereof, slidable members having 
openings therein slidably mounted in grooves in the 
hottoms of said containers, and actuating mechanism 
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for reciprocating said slidable members to position the 
openings in the latter alternately into and out of regis- 
tration with the openings in said bottoms for regulat- 


59 57 58 60 36 

















ing dripping of coloring material therethrough to pro- 
duce a repeated irregular design. 


TOWER PACKING 

A complete line of tower packing in new designs 
embodying some improved features of construction is 
announced in a recent bulletin issued by the Isolantite 
Company of America, Belleville, N. J. 

The product Isolantite, according to the bulletin, 
is used extensively in the chemical and processing in- 
dustries. It is described as a substance possessing 
the properties of a metal and a ceramic, invented in 
France during the war, and further developed in the 
United States. Its principal applications have been 
in the chemical engineering industries, and it may be 
used in laboratory apparatus, valves, acid spray noz- 
zles, distillation of column packing, etc. Immunity to 
acids and alkalies, resistance to high temperatures, 
non-porosity, and mechanical strength are some of the 
characteristics of this product claimed by the manu- 
facturer. 


FOAM EXTINGUISHER FOR FIRES 
PERFECTED 

Danger from laboratory and plant fires caused by 
mishandling of flammable liquids may be appreciably 
reduced by the installation of proper fire-fighting ap- 
paratus. After six years of research an automatic 
foam-producing apparatus has been developed by the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company in co-operation with 
the Minimax Company of Berlin. This new unit is 
named the Phomene Accumulator. 

A water line connection is made at the bottom of 
the Accumulator and a foam distributing line is run 
to the hazards. In the Accumulator is placed a charge 
of dry powder. It is then ready to deliver foam when- 
ever the valve in the water line is opened either auto- 
matically or manually. Operated by a thermostatic 
device located at the fire hazard, the Accumulator is 
entirely automatic. 


SIR JOHN BRUNNER RESIGNS FROM I. C. I. 

Considerable surprise was evinced in British chemical 
trades over the resienation on October 19 of Sir John 
Brunner from the directorate of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., the large En~lish trust which embraces 











TOO 


the British Dyestuffs Corporation, United Alkali, Ltd., 


and other chemical interests 

Beyond the statement that Sir John had resigned from 
his post for purely personal reasons, no definite informa- 
tion regarding his action has been given out. He is known 
as one of the wealthiest men in Great Britain, having been 
principal heir to the fortune left by his father, the first 
baronet, who established the firm of Brunner, Mond & 
Company. 


CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER. 
Published biweekly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
State of New York, County of New York, s.s.: 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Alired P. Howes, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the publisher of the American Dyestutf Reporter, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, requirea 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 445, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business manager are: 

Publisher—Alfred P. Howes, 90 William Street, New York 
City. Editor—Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass. Managing Editor 
—Clayton Hoagland, 90 William Street, New Yo.k City. Busi- 
ness Manager—Alfred P. Howes, 90 William Street, New York 
City. 

2. That the owner is: Howes Publishing Company, Inc., 90 
William Street, New York City; Alfred P. Howes, 90 William 
Street, New York City; Mary K. Howes, Rutherford, N. J.; 
J. T. Howes, Rutherford, N. J.; D. C. Howes, Rutherford, N. j.; 
Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass.; William F. Collins, Upper 
Montclair, N. J.; Derfla H. Collins, Upper Montclair, mis se 
William H. Collins, a Montclair, N. J.; Joseph L. Schroeder, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. . Hiller, Carbondale, Pa. 


3. That the ee cee mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of totai 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next abofe, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security ‘holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and stcurity holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affhant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bena fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

Alfred P. Howes, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of Septem- 
ber, 1927. 

[Seal] 


1927. 


Caroline Essenbreis. 
Notary Public, Kings County, N. Y. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


Manufacturer offers a splendid opportunity to one 
or two men who have successfully dyestufts, 
chemicals and related specialties. Salary and commis- 
sion. Men without experience need not apply. State 
full particulars. Address Classified Box 422, Ameri- 
can Dyestuff Reporter. 


sold 


DYESTUFF SALESMAN 


Dyestuff salesman, having covered New Jersey, 
State of New York and adjacent territory for many 
years, is desirous of connecting with first-class con- 
cern. Address Classified Box 421, 


Reporter. 


American Dyestuff 


DYESTUFF CHEMIST 


Dyestuff 
perience, 


chemist, 34, married; over ten years’ ex- 


six years in charge manufacturing meta 


para toluylenediamine, Naphthol Green, azo colors and 


intermediates; also some vat color experience; desires 
permanent connection with chance of advancement com- 
mensurate with ability. Salary $50. Address Classifie 


Box 410, American Dyestuff Reporter. 
WANTED 


Salesman to represent old-established concern manu- 
facturing Hosiery and Skein Dyeing Machinery and 
Mercerizing Machinery. Selling experience is essen- 
tial, as well as a good working knowledge of dveing 
and ability to demonstrate machines in a practical 

No application will be considered unless full 


HOSIERY DYER 


Dyer, hosiery experience, modern methods; 
large quantities mode shades; seeks position with repre- 
sentative dyehouse or manufacturer. Address Classified 
Box 424, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


CHEMIST-COLORIST 


Chemist-colorist, ten years’ experience in applica- 
tion and standardization of dyestuffs. Thorough prac- 
tical experience in dyeing and weighting of silk piece 

Seeks position with opportunity. Address 
Classified Box 426, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


A large corporation, manufacturing Aniline Dyes, with an established business in the Philadelphia 


territory, seeks the services of a qualified sales manager for its Philadelphia Office. 
sation commensurate with the earning power of the individual. 


Liberal compen- 
Future possibilities unlimited. We 


prefer one whose experience and acquaintance has been confined to Philadelphia and its adjacent ter- 


ritory and we will only consider one with experience and a full knowledge of dyestuffs.. 


cations will be treated with strict confidence. 


Communi- 


Address box number 425, American Dyestuff Reporier. 





